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Cuapter XXV. 
THE TEMPLE OF FAME, 


O all the ills of this mortal life, there is no surer antidote than 
that of a fine healthy self-approbation. A man may lose his 
professional renown, his political influence, his heart, or even his 
money,-and yet so long as he can say to himself: “ Well, at any 
rate, what has happened is no fault of mine; I have done my 
duty all along, and though some people may pity me, nobody will 
venture to blame me ”—so long as he can indulge in these or 
similar cogitations, it is certain that he will not be altogether 
miserable. And the fortunate thing is that this remedy does not 
at all depend for its success upon the veracity of the cogitator, 
but only upon his sincerity ; so that it may be confidently recom- 
mended to all who possess the power of deceiving themselves : 
which is as much as to say that it is quite good enough for most 
of us. 

By Bertie Cunningham it was felt to be an immense alleviation 
of the pain which his impending departure from Farndon could 
not but cause him. When the last day of his sojourn in what to 
him had been an earthly paradise, arrived, when his servant had 
packed up his belongings, when breakfast was over, and when he 
sauntered off to the conservatory to say a few last words to Mrs. 
Herbert, who had happened to mention that she was going 
thither, his conscience applauded him so loudly that, for the first 
time in his life, he recognized how truly valuable a possession 
that invisible counsellor may prove, upon occasion. He had 
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behaved in all respects like a gentleman, he had injured neither 
his friend nor his friend’s wife; in all his protracted talks with 
Hope he had said nothing which he might not have said before 
any number of auditors. And if it should strike the reader that 
this was rather too negative a kind of righteousness to boast of, 
let him place himself in Bertie Cunningham’s position and try to 
be more charitable. An aged Scotchwoman once mentioned with 
pride to a contemporary gammer that she had never throughout 
her long life been guilty of a slip from the path of virtue. 
“ Aiblins ye were nae temptation,” observed the other drily. We 
are not all young guardsmen of exceptional beauty of person; 
experience has not led us all to believe that we can achieve an 
easy victory over any woman’s heart; nor, happily, have we all 
been taught to take Bertie’s light view of the sanctity of the 
matriage-tie. 

It was, perhaps, just as well that he was invigorated at the 
moment by breathing the pure air of high principle; for Hope 
did not disguise her sorrow at losing him, and, had she been any- 
body else, there can be no doubt but that he would have endea- 
voured to console her in his customary manner. As it was, he 
only shook his head mournfully and declared that he felt as if he 
were going back to school after the holidays—“ only more so.” 

“ And yet,” remarked Hope, “I suppose you liked school when 
you were there ?” 

“‘ That’s the worst of it; one doesn’t break one’s heart, whatever 
happens. The world goes on, and everything is soon forgotten. 
Not that I shall ever forget your kindness to me, Mrs. Herbert. 
It’s no use to attempt to thank you; I haven’t the eloquence of 
your friend Stiles. You ought to hear him talk about you! If 
you will get him to give you his estimate of your character and 
take the square of that, you will arrive at a faint understanding of 
the feelings which I can’t express.” 

“All that because I sometimes read aloud to you when you 
were ill?” asked Hope, laughing. 

“No, because—because you are yourself, I suppose. Well; it is 
all over now, and I have got to pick up my life where I left it.” 

“Ts that absolutely necessary ?” inquired Hope, snipping off a 
flower from its stem. 

“Absolutely, I should say. Nothing is altered; it’s a case of 
‘As you were!’ All my old difficulties are waiting for me, and 
there is only the one old way of getting out of them.” 

Hope laid down her basket and scissors, and looked earnestly at 
her companion. ‘Do you know,” she said, “ what I would do, if I 
were in your place?” 
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“T daresay I can guess. You would resign your commission, 
and go in for cattle-ranching in Texas. When you were out there, 
you would live with the utmost frugality, and send home periodical 
cheques, until the last of your debts was paid. Then, by degrees 
you would accumulate a fortune, and you would return to England 
in a green old age, with a view to devoting the remainder of 
your days to good works.” 

“T don’t know about Texas,” said Hope, “ but I would certainly 
give up the Guards, and I would certainly pay my debts. I 
would pay them by my own exertions too,” she added, after a 
momentary hesitation. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. But you are a saint, and I am a sin- 
ner. The most that can be looked for from me is that perhaps, 
after knowing you, I may be a little bit less of a sinner in future.” 

Hope had not much to say in answer to this. The subject of 
Bertie’s possible marriage to her sister-in-law was always a 
repugnant one toher. She felt that it would be disloyal to the 
latter to dissuade him from it, and yet she was convinced that 
nothing but unhappiness could come of such a union. At the 
bottom of her heart she scarcely believed that it would ever take 
place ; she fancied, too, that Bertie had rather more manliness in 
his composition than he was pleased to give -himself credit for. 

For about a week after he had gone she missed him very much ; 
but he was not indispensable to her, and although she felt lonely 
at times—for Dick had always one excuse or another for absenting 
himself from morning till night, and Jacob’s morbid dread of being 
thought intrusive kept him pretty constantly out of sight—she 
managed to get through the days, and found solitude infinitely 
preferable to the companionship of Carry, whose letters from York- 
shire had of late assumed a tone of hopeless resignation. 

“ Aunt Anne sits in one room all day long,” she wrote, “ with a 
couple of tea-kettles boiling on the fire to keep the air moist, and 
the doctor says she will probably take a turn for the better, and I 
shall obtain my release when the warm weather comes. Butas for 
my getting away within any period that can be counted by weeks, 
that is past praying for. It now only remains for the dear old 
lady to get perfectly well, live for another ten years, and cut me 
off with a sixpence.” 

Easter fell early that year, and the trees round about Farndon 
Court were only beginning to be tipped with green here and there, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Herbert made their move to London for the 
season. And very soon after their arrival in Bruton Street, Hope 
was brought to a realizing sense of how serious a matter a London 
Season is for those whose acquaintance is large. The shoals of 
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cards which she found in the hall every afternoon speedily made 
the purchase of a visiting-book imperatively necessary, and she 
was invited to many more entertainments than she could possibly 
attend. The incessant racket and bustle of this new life was not 
disagreeable to her, entering upon it, as she did, with all the 
curiosity of inexperience; only she felt that she would be able to 
enjoy herself more when once the ceremony of her presentation 
should be safely over. That ordeal, which she had been prevented 
from undergoing before her marriage, could now be no longer 
postponed ; and her aunt, who was to present her, was exceedingly 
anxious that her dress should be worthy of the occasion. This, 
being constructed by a celebrated artiste, who had been troubled by 
no conditions as to price, proved beautiful enough to bear even 
Lady Jane’s critical inspection; yet it was not nearly so 
beautiful as its wearer, whose arrival in all the glory of the 
Herbert diamonds, caused quite a little sensation at the palace. 

Indeed, in a surprisingly short space of time Hope found herself 
famous. Royalty had been graciously pleased to make some 
complimentary remarks upon her appearance, which of course were 
reported to her afterwards; everybody who did not know her 
begged to be introduced, and she might ere long, had she been so 
minded, have been numbered among those ladies to whom has been’ 
given the somewhat equivocal title of professional beauties. 
Happily, the current of her ambition did not set that way. She 
desired only to see the world and to be amused—or, at least, if 
she desired anything more, she was not, for the time being, aware 
of the fact. 

While Hope was thus achieving a social triumph, Jacob Stiles 
was earning laurels in what may perhaps be considered a more 
honourable field. The two pictures which he sent up to the 
Academy that year were not only accepted, not only hung on the 
line and praised without stint by the critics, but had the good 
fortune to commend themselves at once to the favour of the public, 
which clustered round them in such large numbers that a police- 
man had to be told off for the especial duty of keeping the gang- 
way in front of them clear. The first of these works represented 
a chariot race at Constantinople in the time of Justinian, and was 
considered by high authorities to be infinitely the finer of the. two. 
It contained an immense number of figures, grouped with great 
skill, so that the effect of monotony, which is one of the dangers of 
such subjects, was completely avoided. The whole composition 
was extremely spirited, and both horses and charioteers were 
drawn in such a manner as to display the artist’s thorough 
knowledge of anatomy. The second picture, which was in some 
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sort a pendant to the first and attracted a somewhat larger crowd 
of admirers, was entitled “ Ascot on the Cup Day.” The scene was 
one with which Jacob had good reason to be familiar, and it would 
not have been easy to pick holes in his treatment of it. What he 
had chosen to depict was neither the race nor the Royal procession 
up the course, but the filing of the horses out of the paddock, under 
the anxious scrutiny of the throng gathered about them. Such a 
theme was, of course, wanting both in novelty and in artistic 
accessories : the chief merit of the picture lay in the varied ex- 
pressions of the different faces—amongst which some excellent 
likenesses were discernible—and in the appearance of the horses, 
every detail of which was rendered with an accuracy and minute- 
ness which perhaps could hardly have been attained by anyone 
who had not passed a good many years of his life in a training- 
stable. 

Both pictures were new to Hope; for Jacob, who had been a 
long time at work upon them, had never removed them from his 
studio in Gower Street. Other engagements prevented her from 
attending the private view, and it was only after the Academy had 
been open for some ten days that she and her husband found an 
opportunity of inspecting what were already declared on all 
sides to be its chief attractions. She had not been standing in 
rapt admiration before the first of the large canvases for more 
than five minutes, and Dick had not swallowed more than three or 
four yawns, when a well-known voice, close to her ear, remarked : 
“ This is what I call luck.” 

“ Captain Cunningham !” exclaimed Hope, turning round witha 
bright smile of welcome ; “I was wondering when we should meet 
again, and I have been looking out for you at every party since 
we came to London. It is indeed a piece of luck that we should 
chance to come across each other in this crowd.” 

“Ah, but that wasn’t quite what I meant,” answered Bertie. 
“The fact is that I saw Herbert at the club last night and he told 
me you would be here to-day, so that my presence isn’t exactly 
due to luck or chance. Stiles is the lucky man. I congratulate 
him andI envy him. I shall never see you looking at me with 
that expression of countenance.” 

“It is extremely unlikely that you ever will,” said Hope 
laughing ; “but then you do not happen to be a picture. If you 
can induce Mr. Stiles to paint your portrait, I have no doubt that 
I shall be able to gaze at it with an expression of countenance 
which will satisfy you.” 

“For the sake of the artist, not of the subject? Thanks; but 
I don’t think it would give me any particular pleasure to be im- 
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mortalized upon those terms. I maintain that Stiles is a lucky 
beggar; but I admit that he deserves his luck. And, by Jove, 
here’s the man himself! ” 

“Oh !—where?” exclaimed Hope; and then, catching sight of 
Jacob, she pushed her way to his side and shook him by the hand 
impulsively. 

“When did you come to London?” she asked. ‘“ Why have 
you not been to seeus? I am glad you did not come before I had 
seen your wonderful pictures, though. You see, Mr. Tristram was 
quite right. I told you that he predicted you would be famous 
before long ”—she had not, however, told him one of Tristram’s 
reasons for holding that opinion—“ and you are certainly famous 
enough now. Everybody is talking about you.” 

Jacob murmured some inarticulate words of thanks. He had 
been living in his old rooms for more than a week, but had not 
called in Bruton Street and did not intend doing so. Surely Mrs. 
Herbert must understand that he could not take so great a 
liberty ! 

But Mrs. Herbert understood him very imperfectly. ‘“ Have 
you come here to enjoy your triumph? ” she went on. 

Jacob smiled. “ Oh no!” he answered quietly ; “but I have 
the advantage of being quite unknown, and I like to listen to the 
remarks that people make about me and my work. Some of them 
are very—instructive.” 

“How are you, Stiles?” said Bertie, who had strolled up. 
‘I’m afraid I can’t make any instructive remarks; but Iam not 
going to let my ignorance deter me from telling you that I think 
your ‘ Ascot Cup Day’ about the very best thing in the way of a 
picture that I ever saw. The other one is better, I am told; only 
as I wasn’t born in the time of old What’s-his-name and never 
attended one of his chariot-race meetings, I don’t feel competent 
to give an opinion upon that subject. I have been at Ascot once 
or twice in my life, though, and if I were to stand before that 
picture of yours for a few minutes, I should think I was there 
now. I believe I could spot the winner out of your string of 
horses, too. The chestnut is the one to back, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Jacob. 

He did not seem to be in the least elated by his success, and 
Hope was a little provoked with him for taking things so coolly. 
“If I were in your place, I should be half crazy with pride and 
delight,” she declared ; “but I don’t believe you care a bit.” 

“Tam very glad that you think I have done my work well, Mrs. 
Herbert,” he replied. 


The fact was that when she accosted him he had been thinking 
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how sweet success must be to most men, and how very little it 
was worth to him. He had neither friend nor lover nor relation 
to share in it, and the utmost that it could do for him was to help 
him towards independence. Even that had no longer the charm 
which it had once possessed in his eyes. 

Presently Dick, who had been talking to a friend, joined the 
little group. “ Well, Jake,” he said, “so you are a great man at 
last. I wish you joy with all my heart.” 

Bertie and Hope had moved on a few paces, and the two men 
were left side by side in the surging crowd. Jacob raised his 
eyes for a moment to Dick’s, but found no response there to his 
unspoken appeal—only a good-humoured, and, as he thought, 
slightly contemptuous patronage. 

“Thank you,” he answered briefly ; “ but I am not a great man 
and never shall be. I have known for a long time that I am 
something rather above an average artist. All this doesn’t make 
me think more highly of myself.” 

“It helps to bring grist to the mill, though, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes; it does that. Sir Josiah Cotton, the great Man- 
chester mill-owner, has bought both these pictures, and is to pay 
me about five times their value.” He added, after a momentary 
pause: “TI shall not want an allowance any more now.” 

Dick thought this a somewhat ungracious speech, as indeed 
it was; but he believed that it was Jacob’s nature to be un- 
gracious, and it was not his own nature to take any notice of 
such trifles. “That will be just as you please, my dear fellow,” 
he said ; ‘‘only I hope you won’t turn your back upon Farndon in 
your prosperity. Your rooms will always be ready for you, you 
know, whenever you like to occupy them.” 

Jacob was silent for an instant, looking down at the ground, as 
usual, Then—“TI should like to be at Farndon sometimes,” he 
answered. “ Mrs. Herbert has been very kind to me.” 

This, too, might have been considered an ungracious speech, 
seeing that great kindness had been shown to Jacob at Farndon 
before ever Mrs. Herbert had been heard of there ; but Dick was 
rather pleased than otherwise by it. “Iam very glad that you 
and she got on so well together,” hesaid. ‘I amafraid she would 
have found it awfully slow last winter if you had not been there.” 

“And Captain Cunningham,” added Jacob, who decidedly was 
not in a discreet mood that day. The moment after he had 
uttered these words he would have been glad to recall them. -He 
was aware that they were objectionable, not to say impertinent ; 
yet he was hardly prepared for the manner in which they were 
received, 
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“What do you mean by that?” inquired Dick, quite quietly, 
but with a perceptible change of tone. 

Was Jacob Stiles a coward? He had put the question to him- 
self more than once, and had never been able to answer it entirely 
to his own satisfaction. In a physical sense he was at least as 
brave as most men. He would not think twice, for instance, about 
mounting the most vicious brute in England, nor had he ever 
hesitated to ride at a fence because he did not know what was on 
the other side. Indeed, he was far more reckless than good riders 
generally are. Nevertheless, a short, sharp challenge, with the 
hint of a blow behind it, would cause him certain inward qualms, 
together with an outward aspect of shrinking which he could 
neither control nor conceal. 

“T meant nothing more than what I said,” he replied, rather 
sullenly. 

Dick smiled. “I expect you did, though,” remarked he. 
‘‘Never mind. Don’t do it again, that’s all.” He added, in his 
usual good-humoured, deliberate accents: ‘“ The fact of the matter 
is that you've got a good deal of envy and jealousy about you, 
Jake. Don’t mind my telling you so, do you?” 

Jacob’s reply was inaudible. He muttered something, turned 
on his heel and slipped away through the crowd, while Dick, with 
a shrug of his shoulders and a smile, strode after his wife and 
Cunningham. 

It is likely enough that poor Jacob was jealous and envious. 
The latter, indeed, he could hardly help being, since he had 
never yet met the man with whom he would not joyfully have 
changed places. Had such an exchange been practicable, the 
poorest struggling artist whose daub had been sent back to him 
from {Burlington House that spring might have had Mr. Stiles’ 
niche in the Temple of Fame and been made welcome to it. 

“He is a queer creature,” remarked Tristram, who redeemed 
his promise of dining in Bruton Street a few days after this. “I 
was anxious to make his acquaintance, so I asked him to dinner 
with some other young fellows; but I could get nothing out of 
him. His appearance surprised me. From his pictures, I was 
expecting to see a fair young man, with a good deal of forehead, 
and a smiling mouth, when in walks this handstme, black-browed, 
saturnine-looking fellow and glances at me out of the corners of 
his eyes, as if he suspected me of having led him into an ambush. 
I sha'n’t invite him a second time. He never contradicted me 
once and he disagreed with every word that I said—which was 
simply unendurable.” 


Yet before the evening was over there was one point upon 
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which Tristram (if he had known it) was in complete accord with 
Jacob. He had begged that he might not be called upon to 
appear at a dinner-party ; so only Bertie Cunningham had been 
asked to meet him, and it was not Bertie Cunningham’s privilege 
to find favour in the eyes of the great artist. “That is a 
dangerous fellow,” Tristram soliloquised, as he walked home, with 
his shaggy head sunk upon his breast, and his hands thrust deep 
into the pockets of his loose overcoat—‘a dangerous fellow! 
Too young, too good-looking, too devil-may-care. I didn’t half 
like his ways of going on, and I didn’t like her familiarity with 
him either. Not that she means any harm, God bless her! Who 
ever does mean any harm when that kind of thing begins? What 
on earth is her husband about? Is he blind, or indifferent, or a 
fool, I wonder? I wish she had achild! I wish it were possible 
to warn people when they are skating on thin ice without the 
certainty of making them go ahead harder than ever!” But 
presently he smiled in his beard and raised his head a little. 
“ After all, if she sees a little more of that pretty youth, she will 
find out that he is not what she is seeking for; it is her destiny 
to be alone—‘ Marchons toujours, n’arrivons pas!’” he muttered, 
as he let himself into his own solitary dwelling. 


CuarTtreR XX VI. 


A FEW WORDS FROM LADY CHATTERTON. 


Ir there is no rule without an exception, a fortiori there can be 
no exception without a rule. The fact, therefore, that Captain 
Cunningham was repeatedly congratulated upon his exceptional 
good fortune in being able to spend the best part of his time in 
London while he was still quartered at Windsor, should be 
sufficient to show that his brother-officers were not equally 
favoured, and to clear his battalion from a hasty charge of 
ornamental idleness. Not, of course, that any such accusation 
would ever be made, except by quite an ignorant person; but in 
these days there are so many ignorant and officious persons about 
—persons who write to the papers, and ask questions in the 
House of Commons, and get Royal Commissions appointed, and 
generally harry and distress all who bear a shred of responsibility, 
till a poor overgrown nation is in danger of being driven to ruin 
by sheer terror of them—that it seems best to state, for the 
benefit of any such persons into whose hands these pages may 
fall, that officers in the Guards are not always permitted to 
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neglect their duties, and that Captain Cunningham’s leisure was 
due to a lingering lameness, of which, perhaps, he made the most. 

However, if the ignorant and officious ones had contented 
themselves with making ill-natured remarks about the branch of 
the service to which he belonged, nobody would have been very 
much the worse; but unfortunately, they—or a section of them— 
took it into their heads to make remarks of another and a more 
personal kind about him, and not about him alone. When two 
young people (or even middle-aged people, for that matter) walk 
together, talk together, and sit out dances together perpetually, 
their conduct is pretty sure to call forth comments which are not 
likely to err on the side of excessive charity. It would be too 
much to say that Mrs. Herbert had made enemies since her 
arrival in London; but she was too beautiful, too rich, and too 
generally popular to escape detraction, and plenty of ladies were 
ready to giggle spitefully and whisper insinuations behind their 
fans when they saw her always closely attended by the same 
person. 

Bertie ought to have known that this would be so, and possibly 
he did know it; but there must be limits to everybody’s self- 
denial. He adhered strictly to his resolutions; he kept his 
hopeless passion to himself; twenty times a day he swallowed 
down indiscreet words which trembled upon his lips; but to 
renounce Hope’s society altogether was a flight of heroism too 
lofty for him. What he would have been very glad to renounce 
was the society of Mrs. Pierpoint, and indeed, by dint of nimble 
dodging and doubling, he did contrive to accomplish this for a 
considerable time; but eventually, as was to be expected, that 
determined lady caught him and pinned him down while she 
upbraided him in no measured terms. 

“So much for your promises!” she exclaimed, in conclusion. 
“ Another time I shall know better than to believe you.” 

“Now I should just like to know what promise I have broken,” 
said Bertie, turning at bay. “I deny that I have broken any- 
thing, except my leg; and that I didn’t do on purpose. Is it my 
fault if Miss Herbert has gone off to Yorkshire to bury an old 
woman who declines to die?” 

“ You ought to have followed her.” 

“Mrs. Pierpoint, you have no sense of decency. Would you 
have me thrust myself into the house of a dying lady whom I 
have never even seen, and attack her niece with my importunate 
offers of marriage under her very nose?” 

“If you were in love with Carry, that is exactly what you 
would do, and you know it.” 
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“ But as I am not in love with Carry-——” 

“Oh, you choose to say that, but in reality you care just as 
much for her as you do for anybody. If you really cared for Mrs. 
Herbert, for instance, you would not go on as you have been doing 
for the last few weeks.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Bertie placidly. 

“T suppose not; my meaning is so obscure, isn’t it? After 
all, I presume that she is aware of what she is about. Down in 
the country I liked her ; I thought she seemed to be an innocent, 
inexperienced kind of woman. But now I am afraid she is no 
better than her neighbours. I don’t mean to say that that is any 
excuse for you.” 

“You may say what you like about me,” returned Bertie ; “ but 
I won’t listen to any abuse of her. You are quite wrong about 
her; she doesn’t know the meaning of the word flirtation, and she 
has no more flirted with me than you have. Of course a man 
mustn’t venture to make a friend of a woman. Idiotic things are 
always said about them; we all know that. But I must say I 
didn’t expect to hear such things from you.” 

“Do you really wish me to understand that you have no other 
feeling than friendship for Mrs. Herbert ? ” 

“Certainly not; I have never tried to conceal the truth from 
you. I love her, and I loved her before she married, as you know; 
but you are the only person who does know it. I have never 
breathed a hint of it to her; though it is easy to see that her 
marriage has turned out unhappily, just as I told you it would. 
Herbert neglects her——” 

“And you try to make up for his neglect by your disinterested 
friendship? What an excellent plan! If I am idiotic, as you 
politely insinuate, I think I know two people, not to say three, 
who are at least as much so. You will all have to suffer for it 
some day, if that is any comfort. I have a great mind to speak 
to Mrs. Herbert.” 

“Once upon a time,” observed Bertie, “ Lady Chatterton, in the 
overflowing kindness of her heart, thought it right to warn you 
that, unless you dropped your humble servant, your reputation 
would suffer. How grateful you were to her! And how 
promptly you acted upon her advice! Do you remember that 
little episode ? ” 

“T remember it quite well,” answered Mrs. Pierpoint, good- 
humouredly. “ Also I remember the Exhibition of 1851, and the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral. You and Mrs. Herbert, I should 
say, can hardly remember the Prince of Wales’ wedding. The 
cases, you see, are not quite parallel.” 
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“You were ready to bite Old Chatty’s head off, all the same,” 
said Bertie. 

This was undeniable; and Mrs. Pierpoint, who was a very 
sensible woman, could not but admit that any interference on her 
part was unlikely to be attended with happy results. She sighed, 
and said to herself that she had better hold her tongue. “ And 
yet,” she thought, “ somebody ought to give her a hint.” 

Somebody was going to give her a hint. Somebody is always 
ready to undertake these unpleasant tasks, and on this occasion 
the duty was about to be assumed by no less a person than Lady 
Chatterton herself. Lady Chatterton, in her own estimation, as 
well as in that of the majority of her acquaintances, was a very great 
person indeed ; and it may be added that the distinguished posi- 
tion which she occupied in society was due solely to her personal 
qualities. Of good family by birth, but belonging by marriage 
only to the lowest rank in the peerage, she had neither great 
wealth, nor commanding talents, nor even good manners; so that 
to a superficial observer, it might seem as though she should 
have had some difficulty in making her house one of the most 
exclusive in London, and her good word eagerly sought after by 
all who wished to penetrate into the highest circles. It is true 
that what is rare is sure to be prized, and Lady Chatterton’s 
good words were rare enough in all conscience; but it was to her 
self-assertion that she owed the plenitude of her power. Courage 
she must undoubtedly have had; for there are very few people in 
the world who would dare to utter speeches half as rude as those 
which she was accustomed to fling right and left of her, with a 
twitch of her nose and a twinkle of her little colourless eyes. 
Those sayings of hers were retailed everywhere as capital jokes, 
although they were not particularly smart, and certainly not 
witty. Her successes were achieved by straight, knock-down 
blows, at which everybody laughed. The recipients of them 
often joined in the laughter, while inwardly wincing and 
trembling. It was agreed that Old Chatty was a privileged 
person, whose attacks might be submitted to without loss of self- 
respect. Most people hated her; but as nearly all also feared her, 
she was seldom paid back in her own coin, and very good care was 
taken not to call her “ Old Chatty” when there was any danger 
of her sharp ears overhearing the nickname. 

This formidable lady had deigned to bestow a good deal of 
notice upon Mrs. Herbert. She was connected by ancient ties of 
friendship with Lady Jane Lefroy, who lived in abject terror 
of ‘her, and she had said to her old friend: “ Bring that niece of 
yours to see me. Isn’t she the girl whom you cut out of her 
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property, and then tried to start in life as a professional 
artist ?” 

Poor Lady Jane protested indignantly against this cruel 
calumny, but did as she was ordered; and Lady Chatterton was 
so kind as to say to Hope: “I think you will do. Of course you 
are aware that you are very handsome ; but you do not appear to 
be conceited, and you conduct yourself with propriety, which is 
more than can be said for most of the young married women 
whom I meet nowadays.” And then she sent her an invitation 
to a ball, followed by one to a dinner-party, at which a member of 
the Royal family was present. 

But these events had occurred early in the season. Ata later 
period, Lady Chatterton saw reason to doubt whether the pro- 
priety of Mrs. Herbert’s conduct had been maintained; and, as 
she had made herself to some extent responsible for the young 
bride, it was necessary that further inquiries should be instituted, 
and displeasure manifested should these prove unsatisfactory. 
One morning, therefore, Hope received the following note, 
scrawled upon a rather dirty half-sheet of paper— 


“Dear Mrs. Herbert,—If you are doing nothing particular to- 
morrow, come to luncheon here at two o’clock. I have something 


to say to you—Yours truly, 
“TSABELLA CHATTERTON.” 


Hope, having no other engagement, accepted this unceremonious 
invitation, little imagining why she had been sent for. Lady 
Chatterton lived in a large house in Belgrave Square; she had a 
husband who was not a very important personage, and sons and 
daughters who were not very important either. Hope found 
quite a large assemblage of them in the drawing-room when she 
entered, together with sundry other ladies and gentlemen to 
whom she was not introduced. Her hostess offered her a rigid 
hand, by way of greeting, and breathed out ‘“ How do you do?” 
in a fashion peculiar to herself—a sort of wheeze, accompanied by 
a glassy stare over the head of the person addressed. It was 
probably designed to check familiarity, and was indeed adapted 
to the achievement of that end. Plain-featured Miss Chatterton 
sidled up to the new-comer, and engaged her in conversation. It 
struck Hope that she wore an air of commiseration for which 
there was no ostensible cause. 

Presently the whole party moved downstairs to the dining- 
room, where a good deal of talk went on which was not very 
interesting to Hope, relating, as it did, to the domestic affairs of 
people whom she knew only by name. Judging by the remarks 
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made about them, the domestic affairs of these unfortunates had 
not been managed with conspicuous success. They either had 
made, or were about to make, foolish marriages; they had been 
living far beyond their incomes, and were upon the verge of a 
smash ; some of them, apparently, had got into still worse scrapes. 
The rather insignificant-looking, and dowdily-dressed old lady at 
the head of the table contributed the principal items to this sum 
of tittle-tattle. She had a twitch in her face which increased 
when she spoke, and which gave her something of the appearance 
of a bull-terrier about to pounce upon a rat. Upon more than 
one of the company she did pounce suddenly and without provo- 
cation, causing them to pull wry faces; for, to do her justice, 
she was not a backbiter in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
but was always ready to say as much evil of her friends in their 
presence as in their absence. Of Hope she took no notice at all 
until luncheon was over, when she stopped her in the hall, 
saying: ‘ Come in here, please; I want to speak to you;” and so 
led the way into a small library on the ground-floor. 

What was coming next Hope had no notion; but she could not 
help being amused at the coolness of her entertainer, who, after 
addressing her as if she had been a refractory housemaid, merely 
pointed to a chair, and proceeded to open and read some letters 
which were lying on the table. The old lady did not hurry 
herself. She perused her letters, deliberately sat down and 
answered one of them, and then, as if she had suddenly recollected 
that there was somebody in the room, said: “Oh, Mrs. Herbert, 
yes. Well, Mrs. Herbert, I am sorry to say that I have heard 
some disagreeable reports about you.” 

“Tam sorry, too,” answered Hope, laughing’a little ; “ but if they 
are disagreeable, perhaps you had better not repeat them to me.” 

Lady Chatterton glanced at her with a momentary curiosity. 
She was not accustomed to be met in that way. “ But I must 
repeat them to you,” she said. “That was why I told you to 
come here to-day, you know.” 

“Told me to come ?” echoed Hope. 

“ Yes; I thought it would be kind to put you on your guard. 
You evidently know nothing of the world, and poor Jane Lefroy 
is far too great a fool to be of any use to you. I daresay you 
understand what I am alluding to.” 

“ Not in the least,” answered Hope, staring. 

“Qh! Well, I am told, and, indeed, I myself have noticed, 
that you are behaving foolishly with a Captain Cunningham. I 
know something of the young man, and what I know is by no 
means to his advantage; so that you would be wise, in any case, 
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to drop his acquaintance. Of course, now that you and he have 
made yourselves talked about, you must give him his dismissal at 
once. That is, if you wish to keep your place in society, as I 
presume that you do.” 

Hope rose and drew herself up to her full height, which was 
several inches above that of her accuser. “ You may have meant 
well, Lady Chatterton,” she said, with a slight tremor in her 
voice, which she was unable to control; “but I wish you had not 
thought fit to speak to me in this way. Captain Cunningham is 
an intimate friend of mine and of my husband’s; and I certainly 
shall not dream of dropping his acquaintance because people have 
noticed that he and I are often together. And I do not believe 
that anyone whose good opinion is worth having suspects me of 
—of—what you hint at.” 

Lady Chatterton did not seem to be offended. “Oh,” she re- 
turned, with a sniff, anda twitch of her nose, “it is no use to take 
up that tone: you aren’t in a position to doit. I grant. you that 
if you were a great swell you might set the world at defiance to 
a certain extent, though I think that would be an undesirable and 
immoral proceeding even then; but you see you are not a great 
swell, and no one is likely to have mercy upon you—especially as 
you are so handsome. In point of fact, you will have to drop the 
man or be dropped yourself; there is no alternative. You may 
take my word for that, and I need hardly tell you that I have no 
motive but your own good for saying so.” 

The calm impudence of this speech was too much for Hope’s 
dignity. “Then, Lady Chatterton,” said she, “ pray set a good 
example to the rest of the world by being the first to drop me. 
Tam sure I am neither moral enough nor ‘swell’ enough to be 
fit for your society.” 

And with that she hastily left the room and the house, and was 
in her carriage—which, luckily, was waiting for her—before Lady 
Chatterton had recovered from the amazement naturally aroused 
by so much audacity. 

It was all very well to assume an air of audacity in Lady 
Chatterton’s presence, but when that stimulus had been removed 
a reaction set in, and Hope felt much more ashamed than angry. 
In her eyes it was a terrible and disgraceful thing to be talked 
about as, according to that malignant old woman, people were 
talking about her; nor was conscious innocence quite enough to 
console her. She did not know whether to believe the statement 
or not, and, in her anxiety for more trustworthy information she 
told the coachman to drive to Eaton Square. “If it is true, Aunt 
Jane will know of it,” she thought. 
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Lady Jane, who was at home and alone, threw up her hands in 
dismay when her niece somewhat incoherently described the scene 
which had just taken place. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, in accents of the most poignant 
distress, “how could you be soinsane! To quarrel with Lady 
Chatterton, of all people in the world! You have made an enemy 
of her for life; she never forgives and never forgets.” 

“Ts it my quarrelling with Lady Chatterton that seems to 
you the important thing? asked Hope, with a touch of scorn. 
“Tt doesn’t seem so to me. What I want you to tell me is 
whether she was speaking the truth.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps she was ; we can talk about that presently. 
I don’t think you at all realize what you have done. Hope, dear, 
would you—could you—would you very much mind—going back 
and begging her pardon ? ” 

Hope burst out laughing and then stopped abruptly. “I 
would rather be flayed alive,” she said. 

“Ah, my dear, that is so foolish—such mistaken pride! When 
we have done wrong, we ought not be above acknowledging it. 
And you will be flayed alive—at least, it comes to much the same 
thing. You little know what that woman is! There is nothing 
so bad that she will hesitate to say it about you, after this.” 

“Let her say anything and everything that she likes. Don’t 
you understand, Aunt Jane, that it is a matter of complete in- 
difference to me what she may say?” 

“ But I thought you came here because you were not indifferent 
to what people say?” observed Lady Jane, with some plausi- 
bility. 

Hope bit her lips. ‘“ Well,” she resumed, after a pause, “do 
people say that—that—I am too much with Captain Cun- 
ningham ?” 

“Tf you ask me, I am afraid I must answer that they do. I 
had even thought of speaking a word or two to you about it; 
only you are so—so—” 

“ Pig-headed ?” 

“ No—touchy. You must admit that you are rather touchy, 
Hops, and rather self-confident too. You always think that you 
know best ; but at your age it is impossible that you should know 
best ; and really it is neither prudent nor becoming to flirt so 
openly —— ” 

“Do you believe that i ever flirted with Captain Cunningham, 
Aunt Jane?” interrupted Hope, her eyes growing large with in- 
dignation. 

Lady Jane was a kind-hearted woman, after her own limited, 
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selfish fashion. She was fond of her niece and even proud of her, 
feeling that she had done credit to the family by her marriage. 

“No, dear,” she answered gently ; “ not if you tell me that you 
didn’t. But you see, it did look rather like it. I blame Dick a 
good deal.” 

“ Dick is not in the least to blame,” returned Hope quickly. 
“He doesn’t have horrid thoughts and suspicions. If anybody is 
to be blamed, I suppose Iam the one: I ought to have known 
that anything is believed rather than the truth.” 

Lady Jane sighed and rubbed her hook-nose. “Unhappily, 
that is the case,” she agreed. “And since it is so,” she added, 
persuasively, “don’t you think you owe Lady Chatterton an 
apology for your rudeness ?” 

But as Hope could by no means be brought to see her duty in 
this light, what did Lady Jane do, after dismissing her niece with 
some kindly words of caution and comfort, but order her carriage 
and drive off post-haste to Belgrave Square to cast herself at the 
feet of her friend and enemy. The reception that she met with 
was at once a joy and an astonishment to her. 

“My good Jane,” Lady Chatterton said, “if Mrs. Herbert were 
as great a coward as you are, I should certainly cut her; but, 
luckily for herself, she has plenty of spirit, and I like her all the 


better for it. Why you people put up with my insolence I can’t 
imagine. J shouldn’t if I were in your shoes; but probably you 
get no more than you deserve. Of course you will understand 
that I can’t continue to know your niece unless she behaves her- 
self: there have been far too many of these scandals of late years. 
But I am quite willing to let her have a second trial.” 


Cuapter XXVII. 
A FEW WORDS FROM MR. LEFROY. 


By a coincidence not more strange than one of those which so 
frequently lead two learned persons, living hundreds of miles 
apart, to hit upon the same invention at the same moment, Dick 
Herbert was being warned of the danger that threatened his 
domestic peace even while his wife was being similarly ad- 
monished. The slow, steady march of Science brings those who 
dog her steps to a point at which some fresh discovery is 
inevitable ; the bud, growing and swelling by imperceptible 
degrees, at length bursts suddenly into the blossom; and the 


proof that Captain Cunningham’s alleged flirtation with Mrs. 
VOL. LXXVII. x 
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Herbert had excited genuine scandal is that it ended, not only by 
moving a gossiping old woman like Lady Chatterton to remon- 
strance, but by causing so tolerant a philosopher as Mr. Lefroy to 
feel that he must either speak to one of the parties concerned or 
burst, like the bud. 

To the first of these he was sure that it would be useless as 
well as undignified to speak; to the second it would be painful 
and perhaps also productive of ill-feeling—for there is never any 
telling in what spirit a woman will receive rational counsel; but 
the third, though odd in some ways, was at least a man of the 
world and would not be likely to resent a word inseason. When, 
therefore Mr. Lefroy chanced upon Dick Herbert, lunching all by 
himself in the club to which they both belonged, it seemed the best 
of good policy to sit down beside him and lead gently up to a 
delicate subject. The difficulty was that Herbert was so abomi- 
nably matter-of-fact and straightforward. Diplomacy was thrown 
away upon him, and even if he did understand what you were 
driving at, he would never admit as much until you had expressed 
your meaning in unequivocal language. Thus, after an hour of 
fruitless fencing and hinting, Mr. Lefroy, who by this time had 
accompanied his victim upstairs to the smoking-room, was forced 
to come to the point. 

“You and I are old friends, Herbert,” he began, “and I’m sure 
you won’t take offence at what Iam going to say. Don’t you think 
that young fellow Cunningham is rather too often at your house?” 

Dick blew a cloud of smoke, watched it drift upwards, and then 
answered succinctly, “ No.” 

“Well,” rejoined Mr. Lefroy, a little provoked by this 
phlegmatic reception of his attack, “other people think so, I 
can tell you.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, really. Now Iam not given to interfering with my 
neighbours——” 

“H’m!—I don’t know,” interpolated Dick; “I should have 
said you were rather inclined to be fussy and officious. Excuse 
my bluntness.” 

Good-natured Mr. Lefroy burst out laughing. ‘ That isn’t fair, 
Herbert, and you know it isn’t,” he returned. ‘ Even the Prime 
Minister admits that I don’t waste the time of the House. I never 
speak unless I have a good reason, and I say my little say briefly.” 

“Well, you have asked me briefly whether I don’t think that 
Cunningham js too often at my house, and I have answered briefly 
that I don’t. Doesn’t that close the incident, as they say in the 
French Chamber? ” 
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“Not quite ; because, as I told you just now, other people think 
80, though you may not.” 

“T am not going to make myself responsible for the vain 
imaginings of other people.” 

“ The question is whether they are vain. Of course I have no 
right to catechize you.” 

“None whatever.” 

“Oh, well, if you meet me in that way, I had better hold my 
tongue. I thought it would be friendly to try and open your 
eyes, that was all. If you like your wife’s character to be taken 
away by a lot of old pussy-cats, there’s no more to be said.” 

Dick’ face changed slightly. He turned his head, and looked 
full at his interlocutor : 

“ Pussy-cats must be allowed to spit,” he said ; “ there’s no way 
of stopping them that I know of. But if you will tell me the 
name of any man who has taken my wife’s character away, I'll 
undertake to stop his mouth.” 

“That’s absurd,” returned Mr. Lefroy, with an impatient 
gesture. “You can’t thrash half the men of your acquaintance, 
and if you did you would only make matters worse. Qué s’excuse 
s'accuse, and the more dust you kick up about an affair of that sort 
the dirtier you are apt to make your own coat.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Dick, placidly. ‘“T’ll do nothing 
then.” 

“Upon my word, Herbert,” exclaimed Mr. Lefroy, with a vexed 
laugh, “ you are the most extraordinary fellow I ever met! Hang 
me if I understand you!” 

“T doubt whether you do,” observed Dick. “ Ifyou think that 
Tam the kind of man to keep my wife under lock and key, you 
certainly don’t understand me.” 

“My dear fellow, I never meant to suggest such strong 
measures; but surely you might give Cunningham a hint that his 
room would be more welcome than his company just at present. 
Or you might quietly shunt him, without saying a word.” 

“Thanks; that is excellent advice, no doubt; but it wouldn’t 
quite suit me to follow it. I prefer to be open and above-board. 
If I thought that my wife was seeing too much of Cunningham, I 
should tell her what I thought. As I don’t happen to think so, I 
shall not tell her any such thing. It’s as simple a matter as 
that, you see.” 

Mr. Lefroy shook his head. ‘None so blind as those who won’t 
see,” he thought to himself, but refrained from giving verbal 
expression to this sentiment. Presently Dick, who had been 
reclining upon a couple of chairs, swung his long legs to the 

x 2 
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ground, assumed a more upright attitude, and laughed. “Don’t 
look so injured, Lefroy,” said he; “it’s all right. You meant to 
do me a good turn; but it would be no earthly use for you and me 
to discuss questions of this kind together, because our point of 
view isn’t the same. You have a pretty good general opinion of 
your fellow-creatures; you think they aren’t a bad lot, taking 
them all round; only you wouldn’t trust them much further than 
you could see them. Well, that’s one system; mine is different. 
I either trust people entirely or not at all—indeed, I can’t very 
well help going upon that plan—and my wife is a person whom I 
trust entirely. Therefore it isn’t likely that I should be afraid of 
her becoming too fond of another man.” 

Mr. Lefroy attempted to explain. Distrust of his niece was 
quite the last thing in the world that he had intended to imply. 
He believed in her implicitly ; but at the same time it was surely 
no insult to her to suggest that she was capable of doing im- 
prudent things. Strangers could not be expected to know that 
she was as innocent as a child; scandal was more easily stirred 
up than laid; it was always unwise to defy the dowagers, &c., &c. 
Dick did not wait to hear the end of the harangue, but pushed 
his hat to the back of his head, stuck his umbrella under his arm 
as his habit was, and lounged unceremoniously downstairs to the 
entrance of the club, where he stood for a few minutes, gazing 
down St. James’s Street and ruminating. 

By-and-by Mr. Francis, stepping briskly past, espied him, and 
called out: “ Hullo, Herbert! what's the latest news of you?” 

Dick descended to the pavement, hooked his arm into that of 
his friend, and accompanied him a few paces along the street. 
“ Francis,” said he, “I’m a little bit troubled in my mind.” 

“That does not surprise me,” thought Mr. Francis to himself; 
but his only articulate comment was “Oh!” 

“Yes; I’m not sure that I haven’t made rather an ass of 
myself.” 

“Nor am I,” thought Mr. Francis, as before. “ Out with it, 
old man!” he said aloud, encouragingly. 

At the top of the street Dick came to a standstill, obstructing 
the traffic, while he held his friend at arm’s length and stared at 
him fixedly. ‘On second thoughts,” said he, with much delibera- 
tion, “I won’t come out with it. No; not yet awhile—even to 
you. Some day, perhaps, I’ll tell you what I was going to say. 
Good-bye.” 

And with that he turned, plunged across Piccadilly, and made 
straight for home. 

“Poor old fellow!” soliloquized Mr. Francis, as he gazed after 
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Dick’s retreating form. ‘“ He might as well have relieved himself 
by making a full confession, for it’s easy enough to guess his secret. 
Not that I could give him much consolation. What has happened 
to him was morally bound to happen, and he has no one to thank 
for it but himself. All the same, I do hope and trust that that 
sweet youth will soon get tired of Mrs. Herbert, and throw her 
over for somebody else. Nothing would afford me keener satis- 
faction than to see her going about with a pale face and all the 
outward signs of a broken heart.” With which vindictive sentiment 
Mr. Francis went his way. 

Dick, meanwhile, was making long strides towards Bruton 
Street. As chance would have it, he reached his house at the very 
moment when Hope, fresh from her interview with Lady 'Jane, 
was passing through the doorway. She was slightly flushed, and 
the hand which she laid upon her husband’s arm trembled a little. 
“Dick,” she said as they ascended the stairs together, “do you 
like London?” 

“ Hate it!” answered Dick, laconically. “At least,” he added, 
thinking that this statement required some qualification, “I don’t 
mind it for a bit, you know. That is, I am quite contented to be 
here, so long as you are amusing yourself.” 

“T am not amusing myself!” cried Hope, vehemently ; “I have 
had more than enough of London life; I am utterly sick of the 
whole thing! Dick,” she added persuasively, after a moment, 
“suppose we were to go home at once?” 

“ What—back to Farndon ?” asked Dick, somewhat startled. 

“Why not, if we are both tired of this?” 

“ And how about all your engagements ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think we need trouble ourselves about them. We 
can’t be expected to keep engagements when we have left London.” 

“No; only it is usual to give some reason for disappearing in 
such a hurry.” 

By this time Dick was standing with his back against the 
mantelpiece in the back drawing-room, which had been converted 
into a sort of boudoir for Mrs. Herbert’s especial use, and she was 
sitting on a low chair beside him. ‘“ Have you any particular 
reason for wishing to be off?” he asked, suddenly looking her full 
in the face. 

Hope’s eyelids dropped under his enquiring gaze, and she felt 
the colour mounting into her cheeks. She had fully intended to 
tell him all‘that Lady Chatterton and Lady Jane had said to her ; 
but now that it had come to the point, her courage failed her and 
she began to doubt the wisdom ofsuch a course. She was quite un- 
certain as to how he would take the announcement that an unkind 
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construction had been placed upon her -intimacy with Bertie 
Cunningham. In many respects Dick was a riddle to her, and she 
sometimes fancied that beneath that nonchalant exterior there 
might lurk a capacity for wrath which it would be decidedly 
unpleasant to arouse. That he would blame her she did not 
believe ; for he must know that she was incapable of the conduct 
attributed to her, and he certainly did not care enough about her 
to be jealous; but it was likely enough that he would blame Bertie 
and that there would be a quarrel—perhaps a scene. And then 
of course the next thing would be that Carry would hear of what 
had happened ; and so troubles without end would arise. 

It was the rapid passage of these thoughts through her mind 
that caused her to blush, lower her eyes, and finally answer: 
“T should like a little rest after all this gaiety. Isn’t that reason 
enough ?” 

She stole a quick glance at her husband after making this 
evasive speech, and she thought that something like a look of 
disappointment came over his face ; but it was gone in an instant, 
and if he detected the evasion he forbore to remark upon it. 

“ That is reason enough for me,” he replied tranquilly. “I don’t 
know whether it will quite satisfy your friends; but perhaps 
they may be allowed to remain dissatisfied. When would youlike 
to go?” 

“T could be ready to-morrow,” answered Hope. The truth was 
that she was very anxious to escape without seeing Bertie again. 

Dick smiled slightly. “I think we had better not make a 
positive stampede,” he said. “This is Thursday; suppose we 
leave on Monday ? That would give us time to mention to one 
or two people that we felt the want of a change.” 

Hope could not demur to so reasonable a proposal; and presently 
Dick added: “It will suit me very well to get away a little sooner 
than I had expected. I rather want to run down to Portsmouth 
and have a look at the yacht.” 

“ Might I go with you?” asked Hope, timidly. ‘I have never 
seen your yacht, you know, and I think I should enjoy a short 
cruise. If I turned out a disgracefully bad sailor, you could easily 
put me on shore somewhere and send me home.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t go on board now,”, answered Dick ; “ she’s up 
on the mud. I only wanted to see about fitting out, and I doubt 
whether she can be ready for sea much under a month or six weeks. 
Later on, if you cared to go to some of the regattas——But I 
thought you hated yachting.” 

Hope well remembered having told him so, and it struck her 
that he was not particularly enchanted at her having changed her 
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mind, “I haven't had much experience of it,” she answered, rather 
coldly ; “but I certainly didn’t enjoy the little that I had. After 
all, I think I prefer dry land.” 

Then she rose and left the room, taking a somewhat heavy heart 
upstairs with her. She was beginning to find her husband's 
good-natured toleration almost unendurable. She had no right 
to expect, and did not expect, love from him; but surely this was 
not the friendship that he had promised her! His one wish seemed 
to be to see as little as possible of her. Evidently she was destined 
to live her life out in solitude, and now she had been deprived of 
one of her few friends; for she felt that, after what she had heard 
that day, there could be no renewal of the intimacy which she 
had found so pleasant. Indeed, it was chiefly on that account 
that she was desirous of leaving London as soon as might be. An 
explanation with Bertie must be avoided, if possible; since it was 
not likely that he would believe in the excuse which her husband 
had appeared to find quite satisfactory. No doubt it was a good 
thing that Dick had not guessed the truth; yet she could not 
help feeling exasperated with him for failing to guess it. 

But the next morning fortune provided Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
with a plausible pretext for withdrawal, and relieved them of the 
necessity of concocting a statement which certainly would not 
have taken in Lady Chatterton for one moment. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Dick, after reading the first words of a 
letter which he found upon the breakfast-table ; “here’s poor old 
Aunt Anne gone off at last. Carry thinks I had better go down 
for the funeral, and proposes to return with me. I'll bring her 
back to Farndon, of course. She won’t care about London if she 
can’t go out, and it wouldn’t be decent for her to show herself at 
parties just now—especially if she comes into the property.” 

“Nor would it be decent for us,” observed Hope, seizing one 
point of the news promptly. 

“Hardly, perhaps. I wonder whether the old lady has left 
everything to Carry.” 

“Supposing that she has,” Hope asked, a second point pre- 
senting itself to her, “ would Carry have to live in Yorkshire, do 
you think ?” 

Dick laughed. “I’m sure I don’t know,” he replied; “I doubt 
whether she would take up her abode there all alone. To be sure, 
she might find someone to share it with her. Do you think 4 
He broke off, and looked across the table at his wife, who answered 
the question which he had not asked. 

“Oh, most likely,” she said. ‘The additional property ought 
to turn the scale, and we may expect the wedding to take place 
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as soon as the days of mourning are at an end. Poor Captain 
Cunningham !” 

Dick laughed again; but his laughter was not very hearty. 
“JT don’t know why you should call him ‘ poor Captain Cunning- 
ham,’ ” he remarked. 

“ Because he is poor. If he were not poor there would be no 
wedding, would there?” Then, feeling rather ashamed of this 
display of acrimony, she added: “After all, I daresay they will 
be as happy as most people. Why should they not be?” 

“Why not, indeed ?” returned Dick, getting up. “One of them 
wishes for the marriage ; the other, I suppose, doesn’t much mind 
it; so it is all in accordance with custom and precedent.” 

There was an unusual ring of bitterness in his words; and 
Hope, thinking them over, after he had left the room, wondered 
what particular precedent he had had in his mind when he spoke. 
Was he accusing her of having wished to marry him? Or did he 
mean that it was he who had wished to marry her, and that she 
was the one who had not “much minded”? ‘The latter interpre- 
tation was the more agreeable, and the facts of the case supported 
it; but unfortunately there was some difficulty in reconciling it 
with Dick’s present rule of conduct, which seemed to be simply 
to go his own way and let his wife go hers. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


BERTIE MAKES A GREAT MISTAKE, 


Wuen Lady Chatterton heard that Mr. and Mrs. Herbert had left 
London, she nodded her head approvingly, and meeting Lady 
Jane Lefroy at a party that night, congratulated her in a few 
well-chosen words upon her niece’s tact and common sense. 

“ Quite the right thing to do,” she was so obliging as to say. 
“There are fifty ways of getting out of most scrapes; but the 
wisest of all is to make a bolt for it. Not over and above dignified, 
perhaps, but very effectual; and, quite between ourselves, I can’t 
wonder that Mrs. Herbert should have taken to her heels, if she 
had begun making comparisons between Captain Cunningham 
and that lantern-jawed husband of hers. It was judicious to have 
an excuse, too. Let me see; they killed some apocryphal relative, 
didn’t they?” 

“Indeed, no!” answered Lady Jane, plucking up a little 
courage; “not an apocryphal relative at all, but a genuine aunt 
by marriage, whom nobody killed, and who died in her bed, 
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leaving all that she possessed to Dick's sister. And I trust you 
will not think, or even say, that Hope ran away from Captain 
Cunningham, because that is very far from the truth. In reality, 
she will be nearer to him at Farndon than here, as he is quartered 
at Windsor.” 

Lady Chatterton grinned. ‘“‘ Even say’ is not so bad,” she 
remarked ; “ you are developing a talent for repartee. But you 
need not be alarmed; didn’t I tell you that I rather liked your 
niece? I shall say nothing but good of her, and if she had 
killed and eaten her aunt by marriage it would have been quite 
the same thing to me. As for her being near Captain Cunning- 
ham in the country, that is her affair and her husband’s, not 
mine. The law doesn’t forbid a man to be drunk and disorderly 
in his own house, and the morals of society are not affected by 
what takes place within the limits of your own park-palings.” 
And, having given this incidental definition of social ethics, Lady 
Chatterton passed on, with a twitch of her nose and a sniff. 

It must be admitted that if Hope’s object was to avoid meeting 
Bertie Cunningham, she was scarcely likely to attain that purpose 
by a move from Bruton Street to Farndon Court; but in truth it 
was rather the scrutiny of Lady Chatterton and other such 
persons that she longed to be delivered from. She had been 
deeply pained and angered by the revelation which had been 
made to her, and, for the time being, felt sickened with the whole 
fashionable world. She had enjoyed herself among these people ; 
they had been kind to her and had made much of her, and she 
had believed a large proportion of them to be really her friends. 
Yet it seemed that, all the time, they had been busily circulating 
the cruellest rumours about her that can be circulated about a 
woman. She was glad to turn her back upon them and to shake 
the dust of their city off her feet. Bertie Cunningham she did 
not blame, being convinced that he was as innocent as herself; 
but, knowing that their future intercourse must be more or less 
constrained, she was not anxious to receive him, and trusted that 
his engagements would prevent him from showing his face at 
Farndon before the end of the season, at least. 

But it is needless to say that in this expectation she was dis- 
appointed. She had not been long at home when, looking out 
from an upper window one fine afternoon, she descried Captain 
Cunningham riding across the park, and as she watched him 
passing from sunlight into shade and back into the sunlight 
again, it comforted her to reflect that she could not be called 
upon to grant him a private interview. In the presence of a 
third person he would hardly, she thought, display a troublesome 
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curiosity as to the cause of her change of residence; and even if 
he did, her half-mourning costume and the deeper trappings and 
garb of woe worn by Carry would be a sufficient answer to him. 
For Carry had returned, richer by the possession of a commodious 
mansion and several thousand acres of Yorkshire soil, together 
with a goodly sum of hard cash in the three per cents.; and 
Carry was at that moment seated in the drawing-room, from the 
windows of which apartment she, too, had detected Captain 
Cunningham’s approach. 

“ Perhaps he has not come to see me after all,” Hope thought, 
as she slowly descended the stairs; and this impression was con- 
firmed when she entered the drawing-room and was confronted 
by her visitor. He greeted her with a certain formality; he 
looked grave and seemed ill at ease; insomuch that she began to 
wonder whether any male Lady Chatterton had been treating him 
as she herself had been treated. 

Of course, nothing of that kind had taken place. No man had 
felt it his duty to warn Bertie that he was compromising Mrs. 
Herbert by his behaviour—indeed it would have been rather late 
in the day to address such remonstrances to that quarter—nor 
had it occurred to him, that he was in any way answerable for 
the abrupt disappearance from London of a lady whom he esteemed 
as much as he loved. What was making him uncomfortable, was 
the apparition of what he felt to be his fate, in the person of the 
wealthy and sable-clad Carry. He had contrived of late to forget 
her, or, at any rate, not to think about her; but now here she 
was, as large as life, and at the sight of her his heart grew heavy 
within him. 

Carry had a restless, excited look which was not unbecoming 
to her, her cheeks being a little pinker, and her eyes brighter 
than usual. Hope, as she came in, saw her sister-in-law make a 
scarcely perceptible movement of impatience, and understood that 
she was de trop; but there was no help for that. She sat down ; 
and presently Bertie, resuming, as it seemed, an interrupted dis- 
cussion, observed: “I call you uncommonly lucky, all the same. 
If any old woman would leave me an estate and.a lot of coin, I 
shouldn’t think a few weeks of watching by her bedside too long 
a price to pay for it.” 

“JT don’t deny that money is a useful thing,” said Carry. 

“ Useful! Why it’s indispensable—simply indispensable! No 
doubt, you may be rich without being happy; but I really can’t 
see how anybody is to be happy without being rich.” 

Carry opened her, lips to. speak, but closed them again, and 
was silent awhile. “I had as much as I required before,” she 
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remarked at length. ‘ Aunt Anne’s money will do nothing for 
me—at least, I suppose not. It’s a pity one can’t give away one’s 
superfluity.” 

“Tt is indeed! If such gifts could be accepted, I should have 
a word to put in for a deserving person,” said Bertie, withidismal 
jocularity. 

“And I should ask nothing better than to act upon your re- 
commendation,” returned Carry, knowing that she was treading 
upon dangerous ground, yet deriving a sort of painful pleasure 
from watching the play of the young man’s countenance. She 
understood pretty well what was the nature of his feelings with 
regard to her; she knew that her wealth must be an immense 
temptation to him; there was only one rag of an illusion which 
she permitted herself to retain. “If he loved me ever so much, 
he could not marry me unless I were well off,’ was what she 
thought. 

“The utmost that I could spend upon myself would be two or 
three thousand a year,” she continued aloud; “enough to pay 
for keep, clothing, and four or five horses. For you it is quite 
different ; there are so many things that men want.” 

Bertie nodded and sighed. “Yes; a heap,” he agreed. 

“And all of them indispensable?” Hope could not help 
asking. 

She did not wait for his answer, but hurriedly changed the 
subject, and, after a quarter of an hour of desultory conversation, 
which was kept up with some difficulty, Bertie rose to take his 
leave. 

He resolved, as he rode away, that his visits to Farndon should 
be few and far between for the present. It might be, and it 
probably was, his ultimate destiny to marry Miss Herbert; but 
to assume the pseudo-lovemaking which had been interrupted six 
months before ; to propose, and to become engaged to the woman 
whom he did not love, under the roof of the woman whom he did 
—no! he could not go through all that again. Some more fitting 
occasion would doubtless present itself. Indeed it was his habit to 
wait for fitting occasions, and the longer he had to wait, the better 
he was pleased. But, as might have been anticipated, his sense of 
the fitness of things was not strong enough to keep him away 
from Farndon Court for more than a few days; and, whatever 
may have been the attraction that drew him thither, he soon 
ceased to resist it. Being afraid to speak much or often to Hope, 
lest he should arouse Carry’s jealousy, he did not notice that she 
avoided him. A certain coldness in her manner he did notice ; 
but that, he thought, was easily to be accounted for. Of course 
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she must despise him; of course she could feel nothing but con- 
tempt for the ignoble part which circumstances forced him to 
play. He put on a melancholy face whenever she appeared, and 
even in her absence was apt to be silent and out of spirits. 

Thus a week or two passed away, without any special event to 
mark them, and the four persons who spent the greater portion 
of this quiet period together would have been as contented as fine 
weather, and plenty of expedients for killing time could make 
them, had not each and all of them been irritated by a sense of 
suspense, and a conviction that things could not go on in this 
fashion much longer. Even Dick was provoked into saying to 
his wife: “I wish to goodness the fellow would do one thing or 
the other! The end of it will be that I shall have to ask him his 
intentions.” 

“Perhaps Carry will save you the trouble,” answered Hope, 
who was quite unable to feel any sympathy with her sister-in-law 
in this matter, although she was sincerely sorry for her. 

“Upon my word, I believe it would be the best thing that she 
could do,” returned Dick, laughing. ‘“ He is coming over to dine 
and sleep for the dance next Thursday, and if she doesn’t bring 
him to the point then, I shall begin to doubt whether she 
ever will. It strikes me very forcibly that our young friend 
Cunningham is givivg us all a great deal more bother than he is 
worth.” 

“Tt is hardly his doing,” Hope felt bound in justice to the 
absent to urge. 

“Well, perhaps not,” agreed Dick, pensively ; “ perhaps not. 
Very few things appear to be anybody’s doing in particular, when 
you come to look into them.” 

It certainly was not Hope’s doing that the neighbours had been 
bidden to a dance at Farndon Court. That, as well as sundry 
picnics and other entertainments of a mild order which had pre- 
ceded it, was entirely due to the initiative of Carry, who may 
possibly have thought, as her brother did, that opportunities 
were thereby afforded to persons desirous of “coming to the 
point.” It was by her suggestion also, that a numerous house 
party was invited to assemble at this time. Parliament having 
now risen, the Lefroys, among others, were persuaded to pay 
their niece a flying visit, and Hope derived some satisfaction from 
the thought that any lingering suspicions of her which Lady 
Jane might harbour, would now probably be dispelled. It would 
take a very perverse person to see Captain Cunningham and Miss 
Herbert together, and then accuse the former of flirting with his 
hostess. 
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Nor did Lady Jane fail to justify expectation. She arrived on 
the afternoon of the day appointed for the dance, and during 
dinner made use of her eyeglasses to such purpose that she after- 
wards took Hope aside and squeezed her hand, saying, with warm 
approval : “My dear, you have managed it admirably !—so wise 
of you to have a few people whom one knows in the house! Be- 
tween ourselves I may tell you that your flight at such very short 
notice was a little remarked upon; but you couldn’t make a better 
answer than this. It is an old affair, you know; it has been 
dragging on for I don’t know how long, and I really don’t think 
he can back out of it now. Though to be sure there is no telling, 
because in these days young men don’t seem to care what they 
do, and no one ever dreams of bringing them to book. But at all 
events, everybody must admit that you have done your best to 
bring on a crisis ; and that is the main thing.” 

“The main thing,” thought Hope, “ is to be thoroughly selfish.” 
But it was just as well not to say this, and as she had done 
nothing to promote or impede the crisis alluded to, she was dis- 
posed neither to blame herself nor to claim credit from others. 
She was a little disappointed in Bertie, and she believed that 
Carry was on the way towards the commission of a fatal blunder ; 
but the turn which events had taken was beyond her control, and 
was most likely the inevitable outcome of equally inevitable cir- 
cumstances. After all, as Dick had averred, very few things were 
the doing of anybody in particular. 

Upheld by this agreeable sense of irresponsibility, Hope dis- 
charged the less complicated duty of receiving her guests in a 
manner which left nothing to be desired. Her season in London 
had not been thrown away upon her. She had learnt without 
much difficulty the knack, which many ladies who live in the 
world and for the world never acquire, of being ready with the 
right thing to say at the right moment ; she looked very beautiful 
and very distinguished ; and Lady Jane, tapping Dick emphati- 
cally on the arm with her fan, said: “A success—a complete 
success! Allow me to congratulate you. I may be allowed to 
congratulate myself too; for I always maintained that Hope was 
just the wife for you.” 

“Tt is only fair to admit that you always did,” answered Dick. 
“T don’t recollect, though, that I ever expressed any doubt of it 
myself.” 

“No; not you. But she doubted a good deal, I can assure you. 
However, all’s well that ends well.” 


“Have we come to the end yet?” asked Dick, and turned away 
without waiting for a reply. 
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The spacious rooms, opening one out of the other, which formed 
the ground-floor of Farndon Court were well adapted for enter- 
taining, and seemed, indeed, to have been built for that end. 
Lighted by an abundance of wax: candles, and decorated with 
masses of flowers, which the head-gardener had sacrificed in much 
bitterness of spirit, they deserved the encomium passed upon 
them by an enthusiastic gentleman who said: “By Jove, Mrs. 
Herbert, with a house like this, you ought to give a ball every 
week!” The warm, scented air was stirred by waves of the fitful 
breeze which was blowing outside, and which set the lace curtains 
swaying; the plaintive melody of the waltzes rose and fell in 
measured cadence. Hope flitted from room to room, talking to 
the dowagers, introducing shy youths to partnerless maidens, 
and pausing every now and then to watch the dancers, among 
whom Bertie and Carry were conspicuous. Carry was an ad- 
mirable waltzer, Hope noticed. She herself declined to dance in 
the earlier part of the evening, despite the earnest request of 
Bertie, whose protestations she cut short rather summarily. It 
was not until nearly midnight that she yielded to the entreaties, 
or rather commands, of one of his brother-officers—a smooth- 
faced, fair-haired boy, fresh from Eton—who was determined to 
have what he wanted and would take no refusal. 

“ Oh, but you must, you know, Mrs. Herbert,” he said. ‘ You’ve 
been doing your duty like a Spartan for the last two hours 
and I’m not going to let you sit out any longer to please 
anybody.” 

So Hope laughed and allowed him to whirl her away, and a 
passing glance which she obtained of Bertie’s surprised and angry 
face was, somehow or other, not displeasing to her. Why she 
should have derived gratification from this disappointment of an 
old friend she did not ask herself; nor was she able to give any 
good reason for repeating her refusal when he again approached 
her and begged, rather formally, for the next waltz. It was then 
considerably later, and during the interval she had had three 
different partners. 

“ But that only shows that I have danced too much and ought 
to stop,” she said, when he reminded her of this circumstance. 

“T think it shows that you are ready to dance with everybody 
except me,” Bertie returned. “And I can’t make out why.” 

It suddenly struck Hope that she was giving rather too much 
importance to a small matter. ‘As you please, then,” she said, 
and laid her hand on his shoulder without more ado. Lady Jane 
was out of sight; nobody was watching her; and, when all 
was said and done, there could be little harm in taking a few 
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turns round the room with a man who was as good as engaged to 
her sister-in-law. 

But perhaps it was not quite so wise to step through one of 
the open windows and out on-to the terrace with him when the 
waltz came to an end. Hope did so, in the first place because he 
suggested it and because it is very disagreeable to say “ No” to 
every proposition that is made to you, and in the second because 
she thought that it would be pleasant to take a peep out of doors 
on such a fine night. And very pleasant it certainly was out 
there in the cool, dark garden. The breeze had died away into a 
dead calm; there was a fresh, moist fragrance in the air, and a 
silvery haze hung over the grass. The full moon, sinking in the 
west, was hidden by a belt of trees; but its light fell upon the 
wooded hills opposite, and nothing could be more natural than to 
walk on a short distance and look down upon the lake, which lay 
in deep shadow beneath. Hope dropped the cloak which she had 
brought out with her on to the balustrade and, resting her arms 
upon it, contemplated the prospect, to which Bertie, who had 
seated himself sideways so as to command a full view of some- 
thing which pleased him more, turned his back. 

“Would you mind,” he asked, “ telling me what I have done to 
affront you ?” 

Hope started, and began to wish that she had remained indoors. 
She had been expecting this question any time during the past 
three weeks ; but as it had never been put, she had lately con- 
cluded that Captain Cunningham did not value her friendship so 
very highly, and that he had not observed any diminution of 
cordiality on her part. The consequence was that she was taken 
by surprise, and could not recollect any of the appropriate 
speeches which she had prepared for this emergency. 

“You are quite mistaken; I am not in the least affronted with 
you,” was all that she found to say. 

“Your voice tells a different story. I wish you would speak 
plainly to me. And yet I am not sure that I do wish it; it isn’t 
necessary. Of course I know why you are annoyed with me; and 
you are right, I suppose. I am going to do a shabby sort of 
thing—though I didn’t think it a specially shabby thing until— 
until—I knew you; and it’s only what other men do every day 
and are rather praised for than not. I can’t help it; that’s my 
sole excuse.” 

“T don’t pretend to set myself up as a judge of your actions,” 
answered Hope, rather relieved to find that he was upon the 
wrong tack; “but I should have thought that nobody need do 
wrong knowingly. And if you compare yourself with others, isn’t 
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it the knowledge of committing a shabby action that makes all 
the difference between you and them?” 

“Oh, I daresay it is,” replied the young man despondently. 
“T shouldn’t consider it shabby if it were not for—for—well, 
never mind. To marry without being in love is not a shabby 
action in itself; you'll allow that.” 

“Not so long as there is no pretence, perhaps.” 

“But there must be pretence; we discussed that point onco 
before, if you remember. I’m sure I don’t know what to do! It 
seems to me that I have got between the devil and the deep sea, 
and whichever way I turn, there is grief ahead. Decide for me! 
I would rather have your decision than my own. Shall I marry 
or shall I not?” 

“ How can you expect me to answer such a question ! ” exclaimed 
Hope. “I couldn’t if I would, and most certainly I wouldn’t if I 
could.” 

“Tn point of fact, you don’t care.” 

“T care very much. We have been great friends——” 

“ But we aren’t great friends any longer?” interrupted Bertie. 

“Yes, we are. At all events, we can be again, and I am sure 
you have my best wishes. But you must see how impossible it is 
that I should make up your mind for you. There is a great deal 
to be said on both sides—more than I know of, most likely. If 
you have to choose between two evils, you must take the lesser, I 
suppose.” 

“Ts that all the help that you can give me?” 

“What would you have me say? As far as I can judge, it 
would be disgraceful in you to draw back now; but I don’t know 
whether it isn’t even more disgraceful to marry for the sake of 
money alone.” 

If Bertie had foreseen that his conduct was going to be called 
disgraceful, he would not, perhaps, have asked Mrs. Herbert to 
accompany him to the terrace. Such language was by no means 
what he was accustomed to hear, and in his vexation he forgot 
himself so far as to murmur: “Yet that was what you did 
yourself.” 

Hope crimsoned all over her face and neck. “That is neither 
just nor true!” she cried. “You have no right to say such 
things to me, and I am very sorry that you should have thought 
you could.” 

She picked up her cloak as she spoke, and moved away towards 
the house. But Bertie sprang off the parapet and caught her 
hand. 

“For God’s sake, don’t quarrel with me!” he exclaimed. 
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“Anything rather than that! I beg your pardon a thousand 
times over for having offended you. Of course I ought not to 
have said it; but you don’t know how miserable I am! Or 
perhaps you do know—I think you must know. You can’t have 
helped seeing how I love you. I loved you the very first time 
that I saw you—at that ball, do you remember ?—and I always 
shall love you as long as I live. If only things had been 
different !—if only I could have ventured to tell you long 


ago——” 


He did not finish his sentence. Hope had wrenched her hand 
away from him, had retreated a pace, and was looking at him in a 
way which fairly struck him dumb with amazement. Her face 
had lost every vestige of colour, and its expression of horror and 
disgust could not have been greater if he had been the vilest 
wretch alive, instead of being only an unhappy young man, 
crossed in love. 

“ What 7s the matter ?” he stammered out, foolishly. 

Hope could not reply. She averted her head and suddenly 
threw out her hands, as if she were trying to push some hideous 
sight away from her. Then she moved quickly towards the house. 
But after taking a few steps, she turned and faced the young man 
who was following her. 

“We must keep up appearances,” she said, in a hard voice. 
“That is the great thing, is it not?—the only thing that you 
and people like you, care about. I shall have to meet you some- 
times, I suppose ; but I will never speak to you again, if I can 
help it. And one thing more: I don’t believe what you told me 
just now; I don’t believe that you know what love is, But 
nothing that you can ever say or do will make me forget that 
you have taken me for a woman who might be safely insulted.” 

And so she passed through the open window into the ball-room, 
and, maintaining a self-command which astonished herself, was 
presently walking through a set of lancers with the first person 
who had chanced to cross her path. 
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“Charles Lamb. 


A SMALL spare man, close gaitered to the knee, 

In suit of rusty black whose folds betray 

The last loved dusty folio, bought to-day, 

And carried proudly to the sanctuary 

Of home (and Mary’s) keeping. Quaintly wise 

In saws and knowledge of a bygone age, 

Each old-world fancy on a yellowed page, 

Tracked by the “smoky-brightness” of his eyes, 

Shone new-illumined ; or in daring flight 

That outvied Ariel, his spirit caught . 

The reflex of a rainbowed cloud, and taught 

The glories of a Dreamland of delight! 

A haunter of the bookstalls! Even now 

We listen for the eager stammering speech 

That clenched a happy bargain,—think to reach 

And clasp those nervous fingers—watch the brow 

Grow lined with trouble at another’s pain 

His large-souled sympathies had made his own, 

Or linger till the bitterness had flown 

And low-toned laughter proved him bright again. 

This man’s identity, so sweet, so clear, 

Could never die with death. We do not say 

“TJ should have loved him had the self-same day 

But found us living,” but “I hold him dear 

Now, at this moment;” and if patient ears, 

Wrapped in God’s silence, dimly now and then 

Catch echoes of the grateful love of men, 

Charles Lamb rests happily thro’ all these years. 
M. FE. W. 











A Pembrokeshire Parson. 


PeMBROKESHIRE is an old-world county, noted for cromlechs, stone 
circles, and other objects of prehistoric interest. In its remoter parts 
grown-up people may still be met with who have never seen a 
railway or a gaslight. Of great England across the border, they know 
little except by report, and like the snail they seldom move from 
their own plot of ground. The landscape is pretty much what it 
must have been when the monks looked out from their abbeys, and 
the barons from their castles. Amongst such a primitive race old 
superstitions linger on; and so the lonely lanes are believed to be 
haunted by spectral funerals, where ghostly forms glide past 
benighted travellers, and cries of anguish are heard from the spirits 
of the unshriven dead, and where, mirabile dictu, may be seen 
possessed pigs whose ancestors may have been fed at Gadara.* 

Pembrokeshire is, we all know, in the diocese of St. David’s. 
The Saint had good reasons, no doubt, for pitching his tent—I beg 
his pardon, founding his cell—near the bold headland that bears his 
name; but well fitted as it might be for vigil, fast and prayer, it is 
a most ungetatable place for ordinary mortals, and one does not 
wonder that in medizeval times two pilgrimages to the shrine of St. 
David used to count for one to Rome. It is a pilgrimage to get to 
it now. You must first find your way to Haverfordwest, and when 
you have got there, make up your mind to jolt over sixteen hills, and 
across sixteen valleys, unless you undertake the walk and let your 
luggage be sent after you. On you go till you come in sight of a 
windmill, and just when you fancy you are at the world’s end, there 
lies before you a prospect you will never forget. It is the ancient 
Menevia, the “ Palmyra of the West,” the shrine of the patron saint 
with the purple-stoned cathedral, the ruined palace of the bishops of 
St. David's, and the college of the Monks, surrounded by lofty clifts, 
and rugged capes, and the cluster of islets known as “the bishop 
and his clerks,” around which the great Atlantic ceaselessly surges. 

In days gone by, it may be so yet, there used to be three classes 
of passengers in the rumbling old vehicles ; one who rode all the way, 
another who got out to walk up the hills, and another who helped to 
shove the conveyance on when it stuck fast, which it often did. 

A Welsh song has it, “St. David is our patron saint, and a famous 


* See Wert Sykes’ ‘ British Goblins,’ 
xy 2 
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saint was he.” ‘Welshmen are proud of him, and wear leeks on his 
day, the first of March. They have perpetuated his name by 
christening their little boys after him, and handed it down in the 
numerous clans of Davys, Davies and Davis, which almost rival the 
illustrious tribe of Jones. Everyone knows the story of the alarm 
given by an Englishman at Jesus College, Oxford. “Mr. Jones’ 
room is on fire,” when instantly up jumped four-fifths of the 
students ; he then cried out Mr. David Jones ; one half still stood up. 
I knew a Welsh college where the Joneses were distinguished as 
“Black Jones,” “Red Jones,” “ Nosey Jones,” “ Humpty Jones,” and 
“ Gentleman Jones.” 

In the neighbourhood of St. David’s the Welsh tongue is spoken, 
although, strange to say, a narrow brooklet divides the English from 
the Welsh-speaking parts. It isa hard language, and took Bishop 
Thirlwall a year to learn; but there was an Englishman promoted to 
a living who was told he could learn it in a night; so he sat up till 
Sunday morning, drinking all the time with the clerk, who undertook 
to instruct him how to get through the service on the morrow. Who 
can wonder at Welshmen being Dissenters ! 

Every now and then one meets with marked characters, who stand 
out from amongst their fellows for genius or eccentricity. Such was 
Hawker of Morwenstow, in Cornwall, and such was “Smith of 
Gumfreston,” of which place he was for some half a century Rector. 

Gumfreston is not a village in the English sense, hardly a hamlet, 
for it is made up of a few scattered farm-houses and cottages, and 
has only a population of about sixty. The church is small, old 
lichen and ivy-clad, with a well-proportioned tower, built no doubt for 
purposes of defence. A few trees cluster around, affording a grateful 
shade in summer, for wood is scarce in the neighbourhood. The 
interior, though admirably restored, is bare of ornament, except some 
fading frescoes, on the deciphering of which a wealth of learning has 
been spent, though with small results, and its one treasure is an 
ancient sanctus bell. In the spring-tide rooks and jackdaws caw 

around the belfry, and in the marsh below wild ducks and plovers 
utter their plaintive cries. The Rectory, since rebuilt, and thereby 
losing many of its picturesque features, is close by, and what would 
be a village green, is a contracted space where cows are milked, geese 
gabble, and pigs grunt. In fact, owing to common rights, pigs and 
geese enjoy a freedom rarely possessed out of Wales—the pigs are not 
shut up, nor the geese housed, except at night. You may see them 
any day on Begelly Common, two or three miles from Gumfreston, 
homeward bound, retiring precisely at the same hour, the old gander 
giving the note of march, when his “ quack quack” is taken up by 
his wives, and then responded to by the pigs grunting in chorus. 
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These wise birds (who would mind being called a goose, after that ?) 
know to a moment when the good wife is ready with their food, and 
woe to her if not, for they will raise a deafening din about her ears. 
The lanes are narrow and the hedges high ; the farming is primitive, 
and the meadows are unbroken by the plough. Hence Devonshire 
itself is not fuller of primroses, daffodils, violets, holly, roses, white- 
thorn may, honeysuckle, gorse and ferns, to say nothing of the 
mallows and irises which grow along the marshes and pools. This’ 
good old priest was fond of nature in every form; he was a bee- 
master, and would astonish his friends by walking about with his 
hands covered with live bees, all of which he said knew him; he 
knew the habits of birds, and beasts, and fishes, and reptiles; he took 
an interest in every creature that walks, or flies, or crawls. Woe to 
any one overdriving a horse or an ass up Gumfreston Hill; down he 
would come on the delinquent with his severest rebuke, ending 
however in his helping the horse or horses along. 

But his study of nature was in the remotest past. Even cromlechs 
were modern to him. It is true he delved into tumuli and barrows, 
and unearthed the ashes of our prehistoric forefathers, but his vision 
ranged far beyond man’s appearance on the earth. He mused of an 
age when the vale of St. Florence was a sea, and the Bristol Channel 
and the Severn Sea a valley, wherein roamed those interesting 
mammals, the woolly tiger, the mammoth, the hyzwna, the cave bear, 
and the wild horse, whose bones he loved to excavate out of the 
caverns, where they once lived and reigned as the undisputed lords 
of the then existing creation. 

It was a sight to see him set out for a day’s digging, clad in a 
suit the reverse of clerical, his head covered with a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, armed with shovel, pick and hammer, and looking as like 
a navvy as did his friend Sedgwick, who was once taken for a road- 
mender when on a geological tour, by a lady of rank, who gave him a 
shilling out of sheer compassion for his destitute appearance. This 
lady had been specially invited to meet the learned Professor at a 
neighbouring mansion, and he took her in to dinner. So what did 
Sedgwick do but tell the story at the table. “Here’s the very 
shilling,” said he, taking one out of his pocket. 

One of Smith of Gumfreston’s favourite resorts was Hoyle’s mouth, 
a cavern in the immediate neighbourhood, the entrance to which 
resembles that of one of the catacombs at Rome. Here he would 
spend hours of downright hard labour, and his collection gained a 
far-famed notoriety, and people went from great distances to inspect 
it. In the year 1860 he read a paper on “the Bone Caves of Tenby,” 
subsequently published. The specimens were duly arranged in glass 
cases, and have since been purchased for the Tenby museum. In my 
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opinion, however, and in that of a good many more, he himself was 
the greatest curiosity of all. In person he was tall, well proportioned, 
with a frame evincing great physical strength ; his head was intellectual, 
his eye as keen as a hawk’s, and his beard ample, giving him the 
appearance of a patriarch of old; in fact, when his photograph was 
exhibited in one of our shop windows, children might be seen looking 
at it as a picture of the Father of the Faithful. He was very 
hospitable, but you never quite knew what reception you would meet, 
if you called at an inconvenient hour, or woke him up out of his 
afternoon’s nap, an indulgence he was compelled to take owing to 
his persistency in beginning his studies at five o’clock in the 
morning. As he usually went to the door himself, it was a chance 
whether you would gain admission or no; his frequent salutation was, 
“What has brought you here?” And if he suspected curiosity, you 
might very likely have the door shut in your face. 

He was fond of children, and used to invite them to the house; 
but his ideas of amusing them were somewhat peculiar. My 
children were asked to tea; they had dined early, come a long way 
through the woods, and were very hungry. Tea was announced, 
nicely buttered toast and tempting cakes were on the table, when 
the old gentleman persisted in unrolling a large map or plan of 
Stonehenge, and explaining it all for the space of half an hour. I 
am afraid the children thought he was giving them stones for bread. 
He had a little girl to spend the day at the Rectory, and he was 
particularly anxious she should enjoy herself; so he asked her into 
the room wherein he took his post-prandial doze, told her she must 
not make any noise, but sit perfectly still on a stool; he then gave 
her ‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs’ to look at. Being a very sensitive 
child, the hideous figures of burning and impaling and other tortures 
with which that exemplary volume is full, filled her with horrors 
and gave her starts and nightmares for many a week. He was fond 
of showing what he rather profanely, I shall say, called his Trinity ; 
three beautiful white pigeons, which came to his call and sat on 
three points of a portico or pent-house over the front door. 

He loved fiowers so well that he hardly liked to see them picked, 
and on one occasion a young girl, tempted by a beautiful rose, stepped 
aside from the road and picked it. Smith came marching with rapid 
step from the other side of the garden, followed the girl, who had 
passed on with her treasure, made her retrace her steps and replace 
the rose, saying, ‘‘See, you cannot make the rose grow again on its 
stem ; but let this teach you a lesson, not idly to cut short the life of 
a flower.” 

He soon found out if people knew the subjects they talked about, 
and nothing delighted him more than to meet with a kindred spirit. 
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If he took a fancy to you, he would ask you to spend a day with 
him ; but it sometimes happened that he forgot all about it. Some 
friends paid him a call and were politely shown in. Incidentally 
he mentioned his difficulty in raising money for the restoration of 
the church which he had then in hand. The friends gave him a 
liberal donation, and a promise of some rose-plants. “I must be 
entertaining angels unawares,” said he, looking towards the ladies 
of the party. He gave them a cordial invitation for tea and croquet 
the next Thursday. They came according to appointment, but were 
told they could not see him till after his nap. At five o’clock he 
came in. “Ah, my good friends, you have come to see where I am 
planting the roses.” He then took them up the lane to see the 
view. “I cannot walk any further with you; let us say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and part.” He had forgotten all about the invitation. 

A favourite inquiry of his was, “Have you said your prayers?” 
and he asked this of every one he met, grown-up people and children. 
Some ladies, accompanied by two officers of the army, visited the 
church. “I want to ask you a question,” said he; “ will you answer 
me?” “Yes, if we can.” On putting it to the ladies, the answer 
was satisfactory. Seeing the officers getting out of his way, he 
called them back. “Did you say your prayers this morning?” 
“We are ashamed to say, No.” “There’s grace in you after all, if 
you are ashamed of yourselves; so kneel down on that grave, and 
say the Lord’s Prayer with me.” The officers did, and thanked the 
old man. 

Naturally his originality came out at church, and many of his 
sayings and doings would have matched Rowland Hill. Rubrics 
and Acts of Uniformity he cared nothing for ; the good bishop winked 
at his irregularities; he had no “aggrieved parishioners,” or if he 
had, he would have had it all out with them at the Easter Vestry. 
He was reverent in his way, but he lost no opportunity of showing 
that he attached no sanctity to places or things, saying, “I don’t 
believe in holy bricks and holy mortar.” He used to remove the 
Lord’s Table from the Chancel wall for the celebration of Holy 
Communion, and invite his people to sit round it, blaming Laud for 
being the author (rightly enough) of the present innovation, as he 
considered it. On a hot day he would take his surplice off, pull 
off his coat, and then put it on again over his shirt-sleeves, and all 
in the sight of the congregation. His favourite dog used to follow 
him to church, where he always kept very quiet. On being 
remonstrated with, he said, “ Why should not my dog come to 
church? He is a better Christian than half my parishioners!” 

At an autumn evening service, when about to preach, he came 
out of the chancel carrying a very attenuated candle. “Before I 
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begin my sermon, I want to speak to you on gratitude for the 
blessing of artificial light. We are none of us sufficiently grateful 
for small mercies; this candle, for instance,” holding it up, from 
which the grease was dropping. At that time there was no other 
light in the church. 

He had some knowledge of music, and pitched the tunes on an 
old pipe. His selection must have been a queer one; for, like 
Moody and Sankey, he adapted any airs he pleased. Once he gave 
out, “ We'll sing the hymn to the old melody of Robin Adair.” He 
never lost an opportunity of singing. One day the clergy met at 
Pembroke station after the ruredecanal chapter. As usual with 
Welsh Railways, the train was late ; so, turning to his clerical friends 
and the farmers and their wives, who had just left the market, he said, 
“ Now that we are all together, why should we not sing?” He tried 
first one hymn, then another, but no one joined. So he burst out with, 
‘“* What, cannot any of you sing? Brother Huntington, you try; 
Brother Birkett, you try,” but all to no effect ; till at last, with many 
quaverings, he managed to raise the Old Hundredth Psalm, in which a 
few joined. Meanwhile, Mr. Birkett, of St. Florence, scholar, gentle- 
man, and divine, Vicar for nearly fifty years of the next parish, a man 
of the most refined ear for music, and whose choir was the pride of the 
country-side, and to whom a false note was as exquisite a torture as 
a false quantity, could endure it no longer. So he walked up and 
down the platform with his hands behind his back. After the 
train arrived and we three got into the carriage, Smith asked, 
“ Birkett, what did you think of our singing?” “ Well, to speak 
the truth, I thought it very coarse.” “Coarse, man! Is that all 
youve got to say? Did it come from the heart?” “That,” 
reverently pointing upwards, “is known only to One. You asked 
me what I thought of it, and I thought it very coarse.” “Coarse, 
indeed ; if that’s all you’ve got to say, I repudiate your friendship. 
Til have nothing more to do with you.” So he turned his back, 
and wouldn’t take his old friend’s proffered hand. However, the 
next day a letter was received beginning, “ My dear, my much 
tried, and much enduring friend, pray forgive me.” Need it be 
said that these two old acquaintances never had another word of 
dispute to the day of their death. 

Smith’s peculiarities used often to draw visitors from Tenby, and 
they went, if not much belied, to see what he would say and do. 
One Sunday evening he overheard through the hedge three young 
men saying one to the other, “Let’s go and have a bit of fun out of 
old Smith.” Perhaps he remembered a similar incident in the life 
of Rowland Hill. Anyhow, no sooner were they seated in the 
church, and he in the reading-desk, than he gave them a look they 
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were not likely to forget. ‘So, young men, you've come here to 
have a bit of fun out of an old man of eighty, have you? I might 
ask you to leave the church ; but I won’t; for fools who come to scoff, 
sometimes remain to pray. Brethren, let us pray for these scoffers.” 
On another occasion he divided his hearers into three: first, those 
who feared God ; secondly, those who feared men ; and thirdly, those 
who feared the devil! After describing the first, he said the second 
are a good-natured set of fellows, who will drink with any one, and 
who will say to any chance acquaintance, here is a shilling for you, 
(holding one in his hand) ; the third are those profane men who have 
driven here from Tenby. I am afraid my temporary parishioners 
must occasionally have exasperated him, for he once called out from the 
pulpit, “I won’t preach till all the Tenby people are out of the 
church.” The truth is, he thought aloud. He had once been 
preaching on his favourite subject, the wonders of creation, and in 
the course of his sermon he quoted his own published lecture. 
Catching sight, however, of the publisher in church, he said, “I see 
my friend, Mr. M——, from Tenby, here; you can buy the lecture 
from him for a shilling ; it is cheap at the price.” 

He often commented, verse by verse, on the lessons instead of 
preaching a sermon. Friends of mine were present when the chapter 
contained the transaction of the daughter of Herodias dancing before 
Herod. “Impudent hussy, dancing lewd and nude to amuse an old de- 
bauchee in hiscups. So when he had sight enough of her, he promised 
her whatever she might ask, to the half of his kingdom. Half of his 
kingdom, indeed! Why he had not half, nor a quarter of a kingdom to 
give! It was not his ; he was only a tributary of the Roman Emperor. 
So she asked her mother. And who should a young lass ask, if a man 
promises to give her anything, but her mother? Aye, but that 
depends on the sort of mother. So her mother told her to ask for 
the head of John Baptist in a charger. What! A dead man’s head in 
adish! <A pretty sight, that, fora young woman! A pretty sort of 
mother, that! So you see that between them both they danced a 
siint’s head off.” ‘Then glancing at some fashionable folk in chureb, 
he added, “ Now mind you, good women, where you dance and how 
you dance, and with whom you dance; for they tell me there is 
dancing going on at Tenby that would please Herod a good deal more 
than it would either me or John the Baptist. Now don’t dance your 
souls away, whatever you do with men’s heads, which I daresay you 
know how to turn with your capers.” 

But fond of the country as he was, he did not look on it as an 
Arcadia; he knew the shortcomings of his parishioners, and spared 
no one @ well-merited rebuke, or something more than a rebuke. 
The lax notions of Welsh people on courtship and matrimony are 
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only too well known; the custom of “ bundling” and of courting at 
unseemly hours has not yet died out. A stalwart youth thought he 
would try it on at Gumfreston Rectory. Smith caught him in the 
kitchen when the family were thought to be at rest; so he took him 
by the shoulders and pushed him into a cupboard, where he locked him 
up and kept him in durance vile till the morning. The next Sunday 
the banns were published, and the sermon was on what would now be 
called “ social morality.” 

His preaching was sometimes beautiful and even sublime, though 
always quaint. It was like a necklet of pearls ill-set, or jewels 
strung with pebbles. He was apt at illustration, and would take a 
flower-pot, or a bird’s-nest, or a piece of old pottery, or an Eastern 
lamp, or even a fossil bone into the pulpit, and then hand it round 
to the congregation. 

He had a considerable acquaintance with Rabbinical lore, and used to 
tell stories and legends from the Talmud, besides illustrating his exposi- 
tions of Scripture from oriental customs and the researches of travellers. 
In telling anecdotes and using any common incident which struck 
him, he was as quaint and graphic as Master Hugh Latimer himself. 
He had a way of picking up ideas younger preachers might follow 
with advantage, for he used to fix on his subjects early in the week, 
think them over, and then discuss them openly with friends. He 
was never dry or tedious; you might smile, but you could not fall 
asleep under his preaching. His thoughts seemed to flow more 
freely in the open air, and his intense enjoyment of life made him at 
once a genial and a profitable companion. I never had much talk 
with him on his geological pursuits, for I should only have exposed 
my ignorance and brought on a well-merited snub. 

One day he was delving with a scientific friend, when somehow the 
conversation turned on the being of Satan. I do not know what 
suggested it ; possibly the weird traditions for which Pembrokeshire is 
noted. Thus there is on the coast two mighty fissures in which the 
sea bubbles and boils, which go by the names of “ the devil’s cauldron ” 
and “the devil’s punch-bowl.” Then there are a number of monolithic 
stones called the “Harold stones.” Giraldus tells us that Harold 
raised them on the western coast after he had ravaged it, and inscribed 
on each one “ Hic Haroldus Victor fuit ;” but the Pembrokeshire folk 
say that they were the quoits or bowls with which Harold, magnified 
by popular superstition into a puissant giant, used to play with the 
devil. As they went on in their strange unearthly diversion, first the 
devil flung a stone, then Harold, till the devil picked up a church 
and flung it clean into the sea, where you may see it, they say, for 
yourself at Broadhaven. This was called the devil’s last throw, and 
certainly the rock is wonderfully like aruined church. He must have 
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been fond of stone-throwing, and, I fear, taught the Welsh boys their 
naughty habit of stoning dogs and cats. They say that he was once 
crossing a valley near Pendine, on the coast, when his apron, 
filled with stones, broke, and they fell to the ground, where they 
may still be seen ; and also the marks of his club foot as he stepped 
from one mountain to another, a distance of some ten or twelve 
miles.* When Smith’s scientific friend suggested his doubts as to the 
being of the enemy of souls, Smith replied: “ Oh, if I had not believed 
in the devil’s existence, what a life I should have led at twenty-five ! ” 

People came from a distance to interview him, as the Americans 
say. One fine summer’s day two clerics from the East of England 
went out from Tenby. They missed the way to the Rectory, and so 
got away into the kitchen garden. Nearing the house, they observed 
a striking figure approaching in a white straw hat (was it the hat in 
which he shot the hare in the snow ?), a white waistcoat, and grey 
trousers. It turned out to be Smith. “Gentlemen,” said he, “ you 
are trespassing.” The friends, moved by his majestic bearing, begged 
to be forgiven. 

“No,” answered the outraged Parson, “I won’t forgive you.” 

As he said this, he eyed the trespassers from head to foot, till his 
gaze rested on their head-gear,—broad-brimmed soft felt hats, then 
rather affected by those whom the world called “ Puseyites,” but now 
common enough. This was what excited his wrath quite as much 
as the trespass. So bringing his survey into full focus on their heads, 
he burst out, “Oh, what hats! Do you ever expect to get to heaven in 
such hats as those?” The friends might have retorted; but they 
only suggested a hope to find a place there, after all. 

“ No,” said he, “ you won't in those hats ;” which was true enough, 
no doubt. 

On entering the church they were joined by a clergyman and a 
lady, apparently his wife, who had come with a view of getting 
some amusement out of the Pembrokeshire parson. Smith detected 
this at once, and whilst showing the various interesting features of 
the church, kept asking the stranger whether he knew this, that, or 
the other, in order to test him, or more likely to pose him. He 
got little in return for his pains—no answers came. All at once 
Smith broke off in his description of the church, and said most 
solemnly, “Let us pray!” and then he went through the Lord's 
Prayer in Greek. It looked a somewhat unusual interruption, yet 
he went through it seemingly as a matter of course, and then resumed 
his explanations. 

.. After leaving the church he led the party to see the objects of 


* Similar traditions are to be found in Brittany, “ Rocher du pied du 
Diable.” 
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interest outside, in describing which, he showed a knowledge of all 
kinds of “ ologies,” which he had at his finger ends. His listeners 
seemed amused: but now was Smith’s time to turn the tables on the 
flippant cleric. So after plying him with question after question, he 
stormed out with withering scorn, “I have talked to you about 
astronomy, geology, botany and zoology, and I know not what 
beside. I have asked you about things in heaven and things in 
earth, and things under the earth, and you seem to know nothing. 
“ Pray, sir, what do you know ?”—The gentleman addressed was 
speechless ; ashamed, no doubt, of being exposed before the lady and 
the strangers. Let us hope that he went home a wiser man. 
Smith hated pretentiousness in any form, and céuld detect a 
charlatan in an instant. 

He was an enthusiastic angler, and used to go to the river-side 
with his neighbour Birkitt, of St. Florence, of whom I have already 
made mention. Of this “auld acquaintance,” one who knew him 
well says, “he always reminded me in some respects of Charles 
Lamb—so simple, so scholarly, so loving.” 

Both the good old men could have said with Izaak Walton, “ When 
I would beget content and increase confidence in the power and 
wisdom and providence of Almighty God, I will walk the meadows by 
some gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take no 
care, and those very many other various little living creatures that 
are not only created, but fed (man knoweth not how) by the goodness 
of the God of nature, and therefore trust in Him.” 

I think they would have sympathised with the last words of Frank 
Buckland: “God is so good, so very good to the little fishes, I do 
not believe He would let their inspector suffer shipwreck at last. I 
am going a long journey, where I think I shall see a great many 
curious animals. This journey I must go alone.” 

“Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their deaths they were not 
divided.” When Mr. Birkitt came to see his ancient friend on his 
death-bed, Smith said, “Dear friend, let us say the Lord’s Prayer 
together once more, as we have so often said it. We shall soon not 
need it at all.” One soon followed the other, and both are now at 
rest in their quiet churchyards. 

Such as Smith was, we shall never see his like again. He belonged 
to a past order of things; one of those whose youth was spent before 
railways invaded the seclusion of out-of-the-way places. All his 
surroundings helped to intensify his strong individuality. 

“Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place.” 


Simple in an age of ever-growing luxury, primitive in an age of 
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pretentiousness, endowed with the power of digesting and assimilating 
stores of knowledge, when others skip or skim the surface of some 
of the numerous shallow works with which the lighter literature of 
the day is flooded, he never named a book he had not read, nor a 
subject he did not understand. No doubt he was a little tiresome, 
but what clever man is not? Dr. Johnson was, Carlisle was, 
Whewell was, Sedgwick was, Thirlwall was. You or I, gentle 
reader, may be tiresome, without their cleverness, their wit, or their 
originality. 

“Smith of Gumfreston ” was not as other men are, and I venture 
to think it is something to rescue his name from oblivion, ere we 
ourselves take our journey to “the place where all things are 
forgotten.” 

Gero. Huntinaton. 
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Horace, Book i. Ode 35. 


TO FORTUNE. 


By Sire SrerHen E. DE Vere, Bart. 


I. 
































Fortune! fair Antium’s Queen august! 
Strong to uplift the lowly from the dust, 

Or change the pomps that crown the conqueror’s head 
For the cold trappings of the dead : 


I. 
Mistress of winds and waves, to thee 
The anxious rustic bends the knee ; 
To thee the sailor makes his vow 
Lashing Carpathian foam with keen Bithynian prow; 
The Dacian hordes, the Scythians of the North, 
Cities and nations—Rome herself—pour forth 
Their prayers into thine ear: 
Thee Barbarous Queens, thee purple despots fear, 
Lest thou with ruthless foot prostrate* 
The standing pillar of the State ; 
Or lest the frenzied crowd 
“To arms! to arms!” should shout aloud, 
And crush beneath their feet the empire of the proud. 





II. 
Fate moves before thee darkly, silently, 
In brazen hand the nails and wedges folding, 
The cruel hook, and liquid lead upholding ; 
But Hope abides, and white-robed Honour clings 
Close to thy side, when with inconstant wings, 
Changed robe, and angry aspect, thou dost fly 
From homes of power and palaces of Kings. 

The false, the coward, and the vain 
Forsake the fallen; like th’ ungrateful guest 

The cask that’s on the lees disdain, 
And shun the sorrow where they shared the feast. 


* «A storm that all things doth prostrate.’ 
SPENSER 
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IV. 


Fortune! Preserve our Cesar! Save 
That swarm of Roman youth that flies 
To quell our farthest enemies 

On Britain’s shores and by the Red-sea wave. 


Vv. 


Alas! our guilty bosoms bear the scars 

Of kindred strife, not honourable wars : 

O iron age! What altars have ye spared ? 

What gods not spurned? What crime not dared? 
Sharpen, great Queen, our blunted steel once more ;— 
Stain it with Arab, not with brothers’ gore. 














Wordsworth. 


Durine the last twenty years, the poetry of William Wordsworth 
has been the subject of much critical writing. The interest in 
him and the regard for his poetry, which waned during the 
decades immediately following his death, were revived by the 
thoughtful essays of Mr. Matthew Arnold. The tendency of the 
present day to seek for dominant impulses of literary periods was 
gratified by finding in him one of the first expressions of the 
modern feeling for nature. He was far enough removed in point 
of time to have some of the dignity of an antique—a slight 
“relish of the saltness of time’”—but not far enough to be an 
ancient. The traditions of our early youth lingered round his 
name. Our ancestors are interesting to most of us in less degree 
the more remote they are, and on the whole the tales of a grand- 
father are more entrancing than those of a great-grandfather. 
Mr. Swinburne looks back to Shelley and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge with something of the filial reverence with which 
Thackeray looked back to Swift and Prior and Fielding. And, 
further, reminiscences of Wordsworth are listened to with 
pleasure for the unaffected simplicity and dignity of his private 
character, and the independent, unadorned manner of his life, so 
refreshing to contemplate in this age of complex social needs and 
ponderous domestic paraphernalia. One element of the feeling 
with which,the present age looks on Wordsworth, as distinguished 
from his contemporaries, depends on the fact that he was a 
liberal in literary matters only. Shelley and Byron were 
protestants, not against the heroic couplet alone, but against 
many of the heroic virtues. In rejecting old forms they 
rejected some of the valuable ideas the old forms had embodied. 
Even Coleridge was disposed to consider English institutions 
sacred only as they contained something worthy of respect. But 
Wordsworth was a conservative in thought and a liberal only in 
poetic theory. Asan eminently safe poet and a well-conducted 
person, he has escaped all the obloquy which followed Byron’s 
defection from morality and Shelley’s defection from conven- 
tionalism. Philistinism has always felt a certain gratitude to 
Wordsworth for proving that a man may be a poet and yet 
eminently respectable—may be progressive, yet not destructive— 


- 
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may dwell in the world of ideas, and yet have a Tory reverence 
for the world of institutions. Society is very apt to regard with 
exceptional tenderness the reputable member of a brilliant but 
ill-regulated family, and “good, grey poets” were so rare in 
Wordsworth’s day that his posthumous reputation, if not en- 
hanced by time, has never been lessened by malicious detraction. 

Americans, especially, should always feel a certain kinship to 
Wordsworth. There is something essentially democratic in his 
tone of mind. His habit of life, his simplicity and domesticity, 
and his wide communal sympathies, have many points of re- 
semblance to the character of intellectual New Englanders one 
hundred years ago. When we read of his living for six or seven 
years with his sister on a capital of nine hundred pounds, 
and encroaching on his principal less than two hundred, though 
devoted to intellectual improvement and living up to a high 
intellectual standard, we are irresistibly reminded of the judge 
or the minister of the last generation in many a village of 
Connecticut, or Massachusetts, or New Hampshire, who kept, under 
so many material disadvantages, the life of dignified simplicity 
which created the tough intellectual fibre, the respect for mental 
culture, the recognition of earnestness, the old-fashioned honour— 
alas, that we should call it old-fashioned !—which have laid the 
foundations for so many great commonwealths. 

Wordsworth was a thorough Englishman, and indeed a con- 
servative Englishman, but he believed less in the rights of lords 
than in the rightsof man. A century earlier he would have been 
a Puritan, and, indeed, there was not a little of the toughness and 
self-sufficiency, and perhaps of the intolerance, of the Puritan in 
his bearing and appearance. He was a more “diluted Milton ” in 
this respect than in his poetic quality. His passionate interest 
in the French Revolution was the result of a deeper comprehen- 
sion of popular movements than could possess the mind of any 
Englishman not having an instinctive sympathy with the old 
Teutonic conception of the people and the people’s law. Thus, 
when Burke shrank in affright from the ill-regulated retaliations 
of the first Terror, Wordsworth felt that these were but the 
birth-pains of liberty. It was not until liberty fell under the 
despotism of Napoleon that Wordsworth despaired of France. 
Had he been a Frenchman, he would have been a Girondist, a 
member of that wing of the National Assembly which was equal 
in patriotism and self-denying earnestness to any part of our 
Continental Congress, or to any part of any deliberative body that 
ever sat. Had he been an American, he would have been the 


friend of Washington and Samuel Adams, and we can easily 
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imagine Colonel Wordsworth at the head of his troop at Bunker’s 
Hill, cheered in his heart by the sense of public duty, imparting 
serene courage, and knowing that he was engaged in a cause, not 
in a quarrel. 

It is commonly said that Wordsworth is an interpreter of 
nature. I will but state the proposition broadly. Mr. Arnold, 
and Mr. Myers, and Principal Shairp, and many less known 
eritics have discussed and defined it in numberless books and 
magazines. The body of Wordsworthian literature might well 
be brought together, and would form a most charming library, 
and not a small one. It is said that Wordsworth presented a 
new view of the relation of inanimate nature to human nature, 
that the innumerable suggestions, reflections, and images in 
which his conception is embodied have had a wide influence on 
the higher intellectual education of poets, writers, and teachers, 
because his view was in accord with the movement of the higher 
mind of the race, and, in a peculiar sense, fitted, in its half 
mystical, half realistic, altogether loving and truthful spirit, to 
the scientific spirit of the age; not to that lower manifestation of 
the scientific spirit which could “ peep and botanize on a mother’s 
grave,” the spirit which scrutinizes and classifies without seeking 
to interpret, but to the higher spirit. which takes up and 
transmutes the work eof the scrutinizer and classifier into, at 
least, the semblance of an orderly and purposeful Cosmos. All 
this and much more is “ written in the books,” and expanded in 
an entertaining and suggestive, if not very systematic fashion, 
and I refer to them any one who wishes to understand why 
Wordsworth must always rank high as a force in intellectual 
history. There is little in the way of literary study that is 
pleasanter than the reading of Wordsworthian criticism. Of 
course I do not refer to what passed for criticism in the early 
part of the century, when Jeffreys began his article—“ This will 
never do,” but to the continuous stream of appreciative thought 
which, beginning with the admirable paper of Coleridge in the 
‘Biographia Literaria,’ has flowed through literature, following 
the name of Wordsworth since his death. A noble troop of 
thoughtful friends are these disciples of Wordsworth, whose 
ranks are fuller as a truer humanity broadens. 

Wordsworth’s relation to humanity, it seems to me, was quite 
as much a revelation to the nineteenth century as was his re- 
lation to nature, and it seems to me that it is quite as much this 
strain of his intellectual harmony as any other that is interesting 
to. Americans. Certainly, the brotherhood of man is a more 
important theme than the universal sympathy of nature. Else, 
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Christianity is in no sense above Hellenism. It seems to me 
that we owe more to the man whose teachings lead us to look 
with unbidden sympathy on our brother’s face, than to the man 
who bids us see in rock, or plain, or river, elements of spiritual 
beauty, and elements of spiritual relation. For this reason I 
should rate the work of Dickens above that of Ruskin, though 
Ruskin is eminently sweet, and noble, and true, and the human 
sympathy of Dickens, as reflected in his books, is an aggressive 
and self-conscious sentimentality ; for fellow man is more than 
mother earth after all. The English spirit has always been one 
of comradeship and nationality, but, to a great extent, a spirit of 
caste,—of comradeship restricted within the social classes, of 
nationality restricted by the social order. Thus has the old 
Teutonic tribe-fellowship been “ tainted with the essential weak- 
ness of disdain.” I can find no trace of this aristocratic weakness 
in Wordsworth. Where he gave his hand, he gave it as a man to 
aman. Scott, though a man of generous heart, has always a 
suggestion of the “grand seigneur.” He is heartily friendly to 
Dandie Dinmont, and to Dominie Sampson, but his feeling is the 
friendship of the laird for his retainers, each ready to give his 
life for the other in the line of duty, but rigidly circumscribed by 
that line, and yielding his sympathies under the stimulus of 
an artificial system,—a system whose traditionary duties were 
the inspiration of many gracious and ornamental qualities, but 
whose inner spirit was a regard for the accident of birth, and a 
disrespect for the essentials of humanity. Wordsworth was born 
no closer to the soil than Scott, but he struck a deeper root into 
the realities of life. His personages have nothing of the con- 
ventional about them. Consider the magnificent portrait of the 
tramp, with which the tedious and absurd narrative-poem of “ Peter 
Bell” opens:— 
“Though Nature could not touch his heart 

By lovely forms and silent weather 

And tender sounds, yet you might see 

At once that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been together. 


“A savage wildness round him hung, 
As if a dweller out of doors. 
In his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


“To all the misshaped, half human thoughts 
That solitary nature feeds, 
Mid summer storms and winter ice, 
Had Peter joined whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. 
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“His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn fence: 
Of courage you saw little there, 
But in its stead a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 


“He had a dark and sidelong walk, 
And long and slouching was his gait, 
Beneath his looks, so bare and bold, 
You might perceive his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait. 


“His forehead wrinkled was and furred, 
A work one-half of which was done 
By thinking of his ‘whens!’ and ‘ hows,’ 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 


“There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face 
In many a solitary place 
Against the wind and open sky.” 


This is very far from realism,—from the modern style of in- 


yentorying clothes and features—but how much more vivid! The 
effect Peter produced on Wordsworth is so clearly presented that 
it is reproduced in us. This is no photograph of externals by the 
chemical action of the light of common day, it is a portrait by a 
master to whom is given the power of realizing character. Nothing 
is said as to his boots, or hat, or the colour of his hair. Is he old or 
young? It matters little, for he is eternal. The only bit of realistic 
description is where we are told that he has “a long and slouching 
gait,” and “a wrinkled forehead ;” but can any one miss feeling 
the essential strength of the portrait of this modern Ishmael— 
this outlaw of “ unshaped, half-human thoughts,” compounded of 
the rugged indifference of nature and the cruel savagery of cities? 
But the point I wish to enforce is that Wordsworth has not 
regarded him as literary material. He has not stood on one side 
and drawn the portrait with conscious purpose. He has seen him, 
and instinctively noted him as one of Nature’s family, and entered 
at once into the essential character of the man as a man, not as 
an outcast. He feels no instinctive repugnance to him because 
he is a tramp, any more than he feels a professional interest in 
him as a picturesque bit of literary material. All the effect of the 
man’s life upon his inner character is as evident to the poet as if 
he had gone through the experience himself. Those few stanzas 
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show that Wordsworth had the great gift of insight into the 
abnormal development of humanity on the low plane, where 
emotion is paralyzed and sympathy strangled in the hopeless and 
solitary life of the social outlaw. This insight was not in 
Wordsworth’s case combined with the power of philosophical 
disquisition on human character. Indeed, he hardly seems aware 
of the great value of this gift. He throws off this startling 
portrait in a poem of which the denouement is little short of 
absurd. He represents Peter Bell as so impressed by the incident 
of finding the dead body of a man watched over by his faith- 
ful ass, that his rugged, contorted nature breaks up, and the 


fragments re-arrange themselves to form a totally different 
character :— 


“And Peter Bell, who till that night 
Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 
And after ten months’ melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man.” 


It is, of course, not impossible that a wild nature should be 
reclaimed, or a savage civilized in ten months; but it is such a 
portentous moral phenomenon,—for moral growth is of all things 
the slowest,—that we cannot put much faith in Peter’s conversion. 
In fact the moral savours so strongly of wishy-washy goody- 
goody sentimentalism, is so out of keeping with the gnarled, 
tough, and vigorous figure of the hero, that there is not a more 
startling instance of bathos in literature than this poem of Peter 
Bell. When Wordsworth described people he had seen, no one, 
not even George Eliot, read and reproduced more unerringly their 
essential nature. When he begins to trace their moral develop- 
ment under imagined circumstances,—the province wherein 
George Eliot is so great,—he falls utterly powerless. In the 
exercise of his power of tracing the subtle effects of external 
nature as reflected in character, and, indirectly, in the physical 
contour and expression, he has left the exquisite portraits of 
Mathew, and Lucy, and the Highland Girl. The idea is more 


fully formulated in Lucy, perhaps, than in any other one of his 
poems :— 


“Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown: 
This child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and J will make 
A lady of mine own. 
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“* Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me, 
The girl in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


““*She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


“‘The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.’” 


Wordsworth’s power of innate sympathy,—of a broad and 
democratic sympathy which knows no hedges nor limitations of 
accidental circumstance,—is shown by the manner in which he 
enters into the nature of children. Some of his poems on this 
theme are no doubt trivial expressions of ordinary feeling. “ We 
are Seven,” for instance, is as commonplace in sentiment as in 
versification ; the simplicity of “ Lucy Gray ” has a slight sugges- 
tion of affectation. The one called “ Anecdote for Fathers” is 
headed in some of the editions by a most astounding ineptitude, 
“Showing how the practice of lying may be taught.” It illus- 
trates in a peculiar manner his sympathy with child-nature :-— 










**T have a boy of five years old; 
His face is fair and fresh to see; 
His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


“One morn we strolled on our dry walk, 
Our quiet home all full in view, 
And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 












“My thoughts on former pleasures ran, 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
Our pleasant home when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 
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**My boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress, 
And as we talked I questioned him 
In very idleness. 


*** Now tell me, had you rather be,’ 
I said, and took him by the arm, 

‘On Kilve’s smooth shore by the green sea, 
Or here at Liswyn farm P’ 


“In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 
And said, ‘ At Kilve I’d rather be, 
Than here at Liswyn farm.’ 


“* Now, little Edward, say why so, 
My little Edward, tell me why ?’ 
‘I cannot tell, I do not know.’ 
‘Why, this is strange,’ said I. 


“*For here are woods and green hills warm— 
There surely must some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.’ 


“ At this my boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply. 
And five times to the child I said, 
‘Why, Edward, tell me why.’ 


“His head he raised—there was in sight— 

It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded vane. 

“Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 
And thus to me he made reply, 

‘At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.’” 


The incident related is undoubtedly true, and by any one but 
Wordsworth would have been unheeded, or at best regarded as an 
amusing whimsicality. But in the grave and slightly pedantic 
narrative of the poet, we see that it is a striking revelation of the 
formed will and the unformed reasoning powers which make 
children so perplexing and so delightful. It is so difficult to 
explain how this poem escapes being trivial, that if any one will 
point out why it is good poetry, I will call myself his debtor. 
But should he prove the contrary by the authority of all the 
lawgivers from Aristotle to Matthew Arnold, I shall be forced to 
rebel. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” Was there a subtle 
analogy between himself and the weathercock felt in his un- 
formulated soul? We are as hard put to it for reasons as the 
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boy was, and perhaps he knew best after all. But the man who 
could note so exactly the capricious unreason of the germinal and 
inarticulate soul, was the very man to write the “ Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality felt in Childhood,” where another side of 
child-nature,—innocence, freshness from the hand of God,—is 
the theme of one of the most elevated poems in the language :— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us—our life’s star,— 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows— 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the visions splendid 
Is on bis way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Certainly the writer of this apprehended what our Lord meant 
when He “ set a little child in the midst of them,” and said, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

This true sympathy with the child-nature, and this capacity 
for perceiving at a glance how another soul has been unconsciously 
moulded by external impulses, and, more particularly, by the 
varying aspects of nature, even when the individual observed was 
in all respects on a different plane from himself,—this power of 
divining the influence of the moors and mountain streams and 
lakes of his own north country, is Wordsworth’s great claim to 
originality. Poets had felt the infinite in nature before he ex- 
pressed it so repeatedly. The beauty and beneficence of the 
earth were not new, nor were the quiet and peace of rural land- 
scapes ;—certainly the Romans of the Augustan age felt such 
influences. Virgil’s love for his bees, his woods and quiet 
Mantua, is part of his heart; Catullus returns to his country 
home with a burst of tenderness as modern in tone as the verse 
in which he expresses it. 

It must be confessed that the Romans attached what would to 
us appear undue importance to heat and cold. Shelter and 
clothing were so imperfect, that the life-giving sun, the pleasant 
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south wind, or the cool shade are welcomed by their poets as 
naturally as by birds in their matin song. The earth wasa 
mother, from whom her children were not emancipated. They 
clung to her bosom with a portion of the helplessness of infancy, 
they shrank in fear from her sterner moods. This feeling of 
dependence upon the earth, of dislike, even dread, of wintry 
scenes, of arid deserts, of impenetrable forests and morasses, as 
of something hostile—something peopled by unfavourable deities, 
—runs through all Latin verse. The sea had its savage moods, 
but it could be propitiated. It had its ebb and flow, and pleasant 
islands lay among the “ unplanted waves.” It had its periods of 
repose, when its cruelty and rapacity were forgotten in the 
haleyon days. But mountains and solitary places—that is, 
mountains of a rugged, severe character—were regarded by the 
human race with terror. It was thought that the spirit of the 
wilderness could destroy human reason. The Roman regarded 
Scotland and Germany as we regard the Arctic Zone; those who 
attempted to penetrate there took a solemn leave of their friends. 

I believe Petrarch is the first man who felt,—he is at 
least the first man who expressed the feeling,—that there was 
anything inspiring and ennobling in the sight of the Alps,— 
anything in them akin to the soul of man. Shakespere’s abso- 
lutely perfect feeling for the relation between the out-door 
accessories and the human actors,—no less wonderfully shown 
in Macbeth, where the stage is the northern mountains, than in 
Romeo and Juliet, where it is a southern plain,—is but one 
of the many points where he was a revelation. During the 
eighteenth century this feeling was but dimly apprehended, and 
had little formative power in literature. It was an age that had 
no sympathy with anything Titanic and underlying. It was an 
age whose spirit moved in the formal framework of things, not in 
their elemental forces; in the establishment and the government, 
not in the church and the nation. Imagine Boswell and Johnson 
climbing the Alps, or Pope and Walpole crossing a glacier! But 
Byron, and Shelley, and Wordsworth, and Scott, and Coleridge, 
are not incongruous to the scene,—are readily carried up by it to 
something higher. It has a meaning and lesson for them. The 
movement of the generations has carried them to a new moral 
and intellectual vantage ground. They can read what is written 
high. But Wordsworth is sensitive to more than the grandeur 
of the mountains. He feels, with a sense peculiarly his own, 
how a man is the son of the earth, how the Highland girl is a 
daughter of the moor and sister of the heather. His poems have 
sometimes the sombre atmosphere of Millet’s pictures of French 
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peasants. He cannot follow Coleridge into the supernatural 
world; could he have done so, the “White Doe of Rylstone” 
would have rivalled the “Ancient Mariner.” As it is, the only 
line he added to the latter poem,— 


“For you are long and lean and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea sand,” 


is singularly incongruous. To Wordsworth the Ancient Mariner 
is an old salt whose beard has been “ plucked by many a tempest,” 
—who has leaned for thirty years against the north-east storms, 
—whose cheek has been bronzed till it has ceased to tingle with 
the spray,—who has been blown upon and buffeted till he has 
suffered a sea change into a likeness to the worn things of the 
shore. But to Coleridge the outward appearance of the mariner 
is of no moment. The awful mental experience on the lonely, 
haunted ocean fills the poet’s imagination with images of over- 
mastering power. To him the mariner’s glittering eye is the 
reflex of nothing in nature, for it has looked beyond the horizon 
that bounds the sea, and has been familiar with “death and his 
mate.” 

All this is a sealed book to Wordsworth. His supernatural 
world is the ordinary supernatural world of tradition; but his 
perception of the subtle relation between man and his environ- 
ment has the delightful glow of original discovery. Have you 
ever thought of the peculiar force of a new idea in the mind of a 
discoverer? No one can approach this continent for the first 
time without feeling something of the eagerness which the first 
sight of something new and great creates. The dullest emigrant 
looks into the low haze, which he is told is a continent, with as 
great a thrill of interest as his undeveloped nature can receive. 
What must have been the feelings of Columbus when the presage 
of the wind-born scent from the Bahamas was verified, and an 
island, never before seen by European eyes, rose from the lustrous 
sea. Could he have put a few words on record, the excitement of 
his mind would have raised them to the dignity of poetical ex- 
pression. Keats has alluded to this feeling so well that I make 
no excuse for quoting the familiar words :— 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent—upon a peak in Darien.” 


For the sense of being a pioneer imparts a peculiar warmth to 
expression, and our sympathy with this feeling reacts on the 
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reader and gives an additional interest to the record,—even after 
the sentiment in other mouths has become commonplace. We 
are so desirous to hear something original from a human soul, 
something that he has not received from another. It is this 
desire that lends an interest to early literature and art, much of 
which is not literature or art of a very high order, any more than 
a wigwam is an architectural creation, but which is still the 
undoubted endeavour of a man to express what he thought, to 
express ideas that had come to him individually. An idea 
passing through a man’s mind acquires form and colour from the 
mind, and becomes, in a limited sense, a new idea; but an idea 
that germinates and fructifies in a man’s mind has the charm and 
flavour of an originality of a higher order. Thus, there is very 
little of Tennyson that is dull,—there is a great deal of Words- 
worth that is very dull and prosaic; but there is an element in 
Wordsworth that is original, and this lifts him to a rank among 
the immortals, perhaps higher than that to which the more 
sensitive and delicate literary artist can attain. 

Every one has heard that Wordsworth enunciated a theory of 
poetry which was in substance that the sufferings of simple 
people have as much tragic dignity, and the language of un- 
educated people as much poetic power, as if their range of 
emotion and expression had been widened and dignified by a 
higher social station and a more complex experience. I suppose 
that every man who writes verse must have a theory of his art,— 
must be a workman in his craft, and must have a manner and 
style of his own. Whether a man had better formulate his ideas 
of technique is quite another question. The theory of art which 
was instinctive in Wordsworth’s mind was after all the important 
one, for it was the theory on which he unconsciously worked. 
He makes his Betty Foys and Susan Gales use poetic language 
and the ordinary poetic devices of accent, alliteration, rhyme, and 
time-beat, which certainly do not mark the language of un- 
educated persons under stress of feeling. His theory was a 
protest against the unnatural in poetic diction, and its limitations 
have been so well pointed out by Mr. Coleridge, that little but 
quotation or reference remains for one who would discuss the 
subject. It has now only an historical interest—perhaps, too, 
the personal interest that invariably attaches to the vagaries of 
an artist. The summary of Mr. Meyers in ‘English Men of Letters’ 
exhausts the subject. 

In a poem, the logical structure, the thought outline—what 
Giethe calls the architectonics, the quality which was so 
pre-eminently a Greek characteristic, although, perhaps, balance 
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and symmetry and severity of outline are more distinctively 
Greek—is the first requisite to greatness, though at present 
finished execution is regarded as of more importance. Another 
thing which marks the master artist is that felicity of phrase, or 
metaphor, or epithet, which fastens the words and the thing 
signified together forever. These, with metrical form, constitute 
the excellence of a poem. At present, the power of originating 
felicitous phrase, or rather, dynamic phrase, seems to be inferior 
to that of formulating metrical expression. The architectural 
power has not been granted to any English poet during the 
present century, any more than the power of originating a 
structure has been granted to any English architect. Mr. 
Browning must leave his scaffolding standing, to prevent his 
ill-balanced structures from falling. By others the mediaeval 
structure is copied. The power of phrase, too, is underestimated ; 
it is confounded with the quality of ornament. For the power 
of single phrases, even when detached, is often very great. 
Richter said—“ A single line of Shakespere’s created whole 
volumes in me.” The line was :— 


‘““We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”— 


“Rounded with a sleep,’—how did he hit upon such an 
expression? ‘ Rounded”—that is, surrounded, and yet the 
truncated word is far better—implying, as it does, in some subtle 
way, the idea of completeness, of being rounded off. It is so 
strong a phrase that, like the great sentences of the Hebrew 
Bible, it bears translation. In the German it is “mit Schlaf 
umgeben.” The word “umgeben” brings out the idea of 
immersion, though perhaps not the idea of finish, as perfectly 
as “rounded” does. And this phrase created “Titan,” and 
“Fruit, Flower, and Thorn Pieces.” Shakespere abounds in 
phrases that are not merely felicitous, but dynamic—not only 
thought themselves, but the cause of thought in others. Phrases 
like these are the polished stones of the poetic temple; and 
though the temple may be spacious and even impressive without 
any polished stones, it must at least have some corner-stones, 
well squared and fitted, to make it anything more than a heap 
from the quarry. And if to Wordsworth was denied the great 
constructive faculty, nevertheless, lines that have a structural, 
organic power are scattered through his blank verse and through 
his sonnets. 

The number of minor poems written in the Wordsworthian 
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manner is uncounted. Bryant’s “Lines to a Sea-Fowl,” and 
Emerson’s “ Rhodora,” are Wordsworthian echoes in their feeling 
of reverence, and of sympathy with the wild creatures of the sea, 
and land, and air. They will never become out of date, for they 
are expressions of a true relation between man and nature. If 
you reflect, many poems will doubtless occur to you where the 
strength, or the loneliness, or the beauty of plant, or bird, or 
wild thing is alluded to as part of the universal whole ; as minor 
developments of a common nature; as dependent upon and 
related to the Supreme Power. This idea does not appear in 
classical literature, for fables, or apologues where animals are 
invested with human attributes, are inspired by a humorous, not 
by a loving sense of the family relationship of men to animals. 
It is the superficial incongruity of giving animals human 
feelings—not the deep, underlying bond—that is in the relator’s 
sub-consciousness. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures, though “all living things declare 
the glory of God,” man is on a higher plane, created in God’s 
image, to have dominion—an enthroned sultan—over the lesser 
tribes. Since the Christian Era, and especially in the latest 
Christian decades, the irresistible tendency of scientific thought 
has been to see in animate nature an orderly sequence, with man 
at the head, not as a royal Solyman, but as an elder and more 
blessed brother ; and to widen our sympathies till they embrace 
everything that is animate with the breath of life; nay, till they 
extend even to the plants by the roadside and the lichens on the 
rocks, as the faint stirrings of life in the womb of a common 
mother, as manifestations of the same divine spirit, which is 
so much higher than its realizations that their comparative 
dignities are seen to be of little value in the overwhelming sense 
of the transcendent worth of their common vital source. When 
Coleridge said of the creatures of the great calm,— 

“Oh, happy, living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare. 
A spring of love gushed in my heart, 
And I blessed them, unaware, 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware,” 
he enunciated an ethical truth which the age was far from 
comprehending—which he hardly comprehended himself, but 
which was “an accent of the Holy Ghost” that “the heedless 
world has never lost.” The heavy load which pride in humanity 
had hung around the neck of the Ancient Mariner fell off and 


«—dropt like lead into the sea.” 
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It is this modern recognition of the worth and unity of uni- 
versal nature that makes the assumption of superiority so radically 
offensive. Ifa picture “ patronises the landscape,” it appears to 
us cold, hard, and repulsive, we hardly can tell why. But if, on 
the contrary, the man who wrought it had the generous, un- 
bidden sympathy with the inarticulate world which enabled him 
to interpret it “unawares,” then the picture has something in it 
which eludes criticism. The patronage of humanity is the flower 
of a narrow heart. It is one of the great qualities of Mr. Ruskin 
that he holds himseif in the presence of nature in the democratic 
spirit,—the spirit of a joyous equality, of a true brotherhood. It 
betrays in the greater Carlyle a mortal weakness that he misses 
the great, common bond, for a spring of universal love never 
“oushed in his heart.” It makes Charles Lamb and Thomas 
Hood gentlemen in the republic of letters, that they felt the force 
of a gentle, unbidden sympathy for nature’s younger children. 
And Wordsworth, too, possessed this quality. Doubtless there 
was in his appearance a certain concentration and austerity 
which we usually associate with narrowness; but he met the 
dalesmen of Cumberland with a frankness and sincerity which 
comes from the tacit assumption, not that “I am as good as you,” 
but that “You are as good as I”; and the social and physical 
and mental accidents which give us individuality, though im- 
portant in their own sphere, and not to be obliterated in the 
forms of an artificial communism, are distinctly on a lower plane 
than the essentials which give us brotherhood. He walked on 
the hills of Cumberland, or on “ Quantock’s airy ridge,” not with 
the sense of ownership, or of lordship over subdued acres, but as 
a child in the garden of his Father. 

Is any capacity for enjoyment more to be desired than a 
portion of the sympathetic feeling with which William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth travelled through Scotland? or is there 
anywhere in literature a more lovable instance of affection 
between brother and sister? Charles and Mary Lamb are 
pathetic. Tragedy pressed close on their affection, and the 
mad-house terminated the path on which they walked, weeping. 
But the other pair journeyed through a veritable enchanted 
forest of Arden, and “ fleeted the time as they did in the golden 
age,” free as birds. Poor Coleridge was forced to leave them, but 
they fared on with the slow horse and shabby carriage, walking 
up the hills, stopping at the farmers’ houses, or the crofters’ 
huts, at home everywhere, in the happy time of youth when 
discomfort is an exhilaration, and the breath of heaven an ecstasy, 
and inconveniences an occasion of endless gaiety. On this 
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journey many of the best of the shorter poems were written, or 


inspired. The sister’s journal contains the original of “The 
Daffodils.” She says :— 


“ When we were in the woods below Gowbarrow, we saw a few daffodils 
close to the water side. As we went along, there were more, and yet more, 
and at last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw there was a long belt of 
them along the shore. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew 
among the mossy stones about them ; some rested their heads on the stones 
as on a pillow, the others tossed, and reeled, and danced, and seemed as if 
they verily danced with the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.” 


This is very charming, natural prose; certainly this brother 
and sister were blood-relations. Let us hear how Wordsworth 
versified this incident :— 


“T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


“Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched, in never-ending line, 
Along the margin of a bay, 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


“The waves beside them danced—but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee. 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 
I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


“For oft when on my couch [I lie, 
In vacant, or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills ' 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


Emerson’s “ Rhodora” is, perhaps, less poetic, but more subjective 
than this. Our American poet says :— 


“In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert, and the sluggish brook. | 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay— 
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Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask—I never knew—; 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same power that brought me there, brought you.” 


Mr. Matthew Arnold says that French criticism calls real 
simplicity, “simplicité,” and the semblance of it, “ simplesse,”— 
one quality distinguishing the productions of a genius essentially 
simple, the other, those of a complex genius labouring for the 
appearance of simplicity. Mr. Arnold’s classifications certainly 
are not marked by “simplicité”; and although it is very difficult 
to predict what that most charming critic would say of any given 
production,—still more difficult when the production is one of 
Emerson’s,—I suppose he would say that Wordsworth’s poem was 
characterized by the natural simplicity, and Emerson’s by the 
artificial; that one had the simplicity of genuine inspiration, 
the other, the slightly affected simplicity of an educated taste. 
Burns’ “ Address to a Mountain Daisy ” seems to me to be marked 
by the natural simplicity. Mr. Arnold could, possibly, prove the 
contrary. 

Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy made another journey in 
connection with Coleridge, this time to Germany, where they 
spent a winter. Wordsworth seems to have been of too tough a 
fibre to receive Continental culture readily. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether any Englishman has been benefited by 
Continental culture at first hand. Certainly, there is room for 
doubt whether Coleridge, and Carlyle, and Browning assimilated 
foreign ideas to the strengthening of their genius. Englishmen 
and Americans can assimilate a dead classical culture, more 
naturally than that of a living nation. At second hand it can 
doubtless be received, but to place an impressionable intellect of 
our race in direct contact with foreign thought, is like feeding a 
child on uncooked food. On Wordsworth, German poetry seems 
to have made the slightest impression. ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ he 
declared to be a nasty book, “ full of fornication and all manner 
of uncleanness.” Indeed Wordsworth’s insularity prevented him 
from standing in a true relation to many of the great facts of 
life. But in truth, he who should comprehend, fully, birth, and 
death, and the family, and maternity, and the nation, and God, 
and righteousness, and sin, would be himself a god. Wordsworth, 
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though capable of earnest affection, was too free from passion to 
comprehend fully the nature of evil, or the impelling power of a 
dominant impulse. There are many chords of human nature to 
whose vibration his ear was deaf, but they are not the chords 
which make the soothing harmony. We must swear by the 
words of no one master. There is a music of the harp, and a 
music of the flute, and a music of the organ,—to each its own 
music,—each echoes a portion of the heavenly harmonies. If 
Wordsworth’s part in the great orchestra is one of narrow 
compass, his note is true. There are many phases of human 
nature to which his eye is blind, but the phase which he does see 
is a noble and self-respecting one, and he sees it with an unerring 
instinct and with a sane vision. 

As a constructive artist, Wordsworth is justly chargeable with 
the fault of tediousness. His longer poems do not march; the action 
is not progressive. None but the professionals read the “ Excur- 
sion” from beginning to end. The “ White Doe of Rylstone ” has 
qualities far above Scott’s romantic poems, but as narratives, 
Scott’s are far superior to it. But our ancestors were of sturdy 
stuff,—they could read the “ Arcadia” and the “ Fairy Queen,”— 
they endured sermons four hours long. Cowley read the “ Fairy 
Queen ” through before he was twelve years of age, and does not 
seem to have been regarded as a particularly diligent boy. Words- 
worth’s longer poems were produced before that marvellous staying 
power of the poetical public was lost, when there were doubtless 
men living who could have read Browning’s “ ‘The Ring and the 
Book ” through at a sitting. But whoever reads the “ Excursion ” 
now will find from time to time powerful lines and elevated 
passages of majestic English which redeem pages of tedious 
moralizing. 

Wordsworth’s sense of landscape is unequalled; he has a 
feeling for the foreground and the distance, for the willow- 
tree, or the cottage with scarlet-runners, and for Skiddaw, whose 
curve leads his eye up to heaven and speaks to him of the eternal 
and the sublime. It is interesting to notice how slightly Words- 
worth and his contemporaries are impressed by colour, how much 
less use they make of it than do modern poets—Tennyson, for 
instance. Coleridge was unmercifully laughed at for speaking of 
the western sky with its peculiar tint of yellow-green,’—a 
descriptive phrase which any one would now admit to be just. 
Wordsworth notices light and shade and form far more frequently 
than colour—especially than brilliant colour. He speaks of the 
“embowering rose,”—of the “slender blades of grass,”—of the 
“coy primrose, lonely flower,”’—of the “upright leaves,”—of the 
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“tree like a spirit of the air,’—and nearly all his epithets are of 
this nature. Of Peter Bell he says :— 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


Now to a man like Peter Bell a primrose would be a common 
weed. One who is impressed by the colour is not lacking in 
artistic sensibility. But, apparently, to Wordsworth the yellow 
colour of the primrose was not a source of conscious pleasure. 
It was the delicate form, the suggestion of modesty that im- 
pressed him. He saw it with the inner eye,—the eye of 
reverence, not the eye for effect and sensuous delight. 

Wordsworth’s sonnets are among his most perfect productions, 
from the artistic point of view. He brought the sonnet into 
fashion after it had been neglected since Milton’s death. He had 
the feeling for rletorical expression as well as the rhyming power 
requisite to bring this form to its finish and perfection. Many 
of his sonnets, like the one beginning, “The world is too much 
with us,” and, “Scorn not the sonnet, critic,” have a permanent 
lodgment in the general memory. They show, too, a wider range 
of susceptibility than we should have expected. The sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge shows a sympathy with the complex life of a 
great city, and those on English History a power of entering into 
the real life of England. They form a noble body of poetry, 
hardly inferior to the varying music of those in which Shakespere 
chanted his psalm of life ; or to those in which Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning unlocked her heart; or to those into which Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti poured the complex emotions which the mastery 
of two sister arts could not adequately express. Let me quote 
the one on Liberty :— 


“There is a bondage worse, far worse to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and wall 
Pent in—a tyrant’s solitary thrall ;— 
*Tis his who walks about in the open air, 
One of a nation who, henceforth, must bear 
Their fetters in their souls. For who could be 
In such condition for a moment free 
From self-reproach,—reproach which he must share 
With human nature! Never be it ours 
To see the sun how brightly it will shine, 
And know that noble feelings, manly powers, 
Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pine, 
And Earth, with all her pleasant fruits and flowers, 
Fade and participate in man’s decline.” 
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There is a philosophy in this above the ordinary Wordsworthian 
level. Americans, especially, must respond to the thought that 
all great achievement, and all impulses to higher life, are com- 
mensurate with the national spirit,—so that in the poet’s imagina- 
tion earth herself must participate in the decay of the great 
organism in which individual character has its root, and which is 
so important to the development of humanity that we shall not 
err in practical endeavour if we assume it to be the end and 
object of life. For the nation is so necessary a condition of 
progress, that the heart of humanity accords as high a place to 
the patriot martyrs as to the Christian martyrs. 

As a man and as a poet, Wordsworth is characterized by the 
same qualities,—rectitude, simplicity, earnestness. What his 
hand found to do, he did faithfully, through the burden and heat 
of the day ; and when the bell rang for even-song, he entered God's 
Holy Temple, thanking Him for his “creation, preservation, and 
all the blessings of this life.” Such a character is more than 
phenomenon, it is a revelation, and its message is one of hope ani 
encouragement to all who read it aright. He may have been a 
limited man—a narrow man, perhaps,—but he was an intense 
man, an honest man, certainly,—a man of integrity, “ integer 
vitae scelerisque purus.” He did not vaguely respect “some power, 
not him, that made for righteousness,” but he made for righteous- 
ness himself. And so the cup of refreshment that he holds out 
to his struggling brothers contains no whipped-up foam, no in- 
toxicating sweets, no poisonous dregs, but is of that pure spring 
which is for the healing of souls. 

Cuar.es F, Jonnson. 











au Sune. 


In June, when all the meadows flame 
Gold beacons of the summer’s prime, 
And deep woods where the river bends 
Still gleam with heavy-scented rime, 
What spell cast round the feet of Time 
Such dream-compelling magic lends, 
That fields, and woods, and pausing air, 
Forget the springing days that were? 


Perchance they fear to breathe away 
June’s fleeting bloom that flushes now, 
The year’s rich youth that fades apace 
When blossoms scatter from the bough, 
While yet upon the mother’s brow 

The spring’s full crown finds resting-place ; 
Too swiftly come, too lightly sped, 

What hope when summer days are dead ? 


Drink deep then, prithee, while we may, 
This charméd cup of golden hours, 

This fragrance of the lowland fields, 

That blazon forth their wastes of flowers ; 
While yet the frail may richly dowers 
Each twisted thorn, and youth still yields 
Its happy birthright, and the skies 

Glow with vague promise to our eyes. 


What need for crown of poppy-flowers ? 
Sink here beside the reed-fringed stream ; 
Great daisies standing round your head, 
A saint’s pale aureole shall gleam, 

And every sound far off shall seem 

As sweet words in sweet old days said; 
While bees’ low tale and cuckoo’s cry 
Blot sadness out of memory. 








IN JUNE. 


To-day is ours, from flower-crowned stream 
To where the faint hills bound the plain, 
Their spell is ours, and still shall be 
When light has fled the skies again ; 
When fields laid waste drink in the rain, 
Our eyes shall yet this vision see, 

A fair world’s fairest resting time, 

The perfect blossom’s perfect prime. 


M. C. VY. 








Che Conscript. 
A STORY OF TELEPATHY. From Batzac. 


Pant I. 


On a certain evening in November, 1793, all the principal per- 
sonages in Carentan were gathered together in the drawing-room 
of Madame de Dey, the only lady in the place who held what was 
then and there known as an “assembly,” every night. Circumstances 
which would have attracted no attention in a large town, but which 
were enough to create a flutter in a little one, lent a peculiar interest 
to this habitual gathering on the present occasion. For two nights 
running Madame de Dey had closed her doors to her customary 
guests, on the plea of indisposition. Now the effect produced at 
Carentan by the occurrence of so serious an interruption of the 
normal course of things can only be fairly likened to the effect 
produced at Paris by the unexpected closing of all the theatres. 

In 1793 it was at the imminent risk of their lives that the French: 
noblesse made even the slightest departure from the ordinary tenour of 
their every-day existence. In order that the reader may understand 
the lively curiosity of all this great lady’s guests when they re- 
assembled in her reception rooms on the third evening, and may be 
able to enter into her own secret perplexities, we will explain the 
position which she occupied at Carentan. 

The widow of a lieutenant-general and Knight of the orders of 
St. Michael and St. George, Madame de Dey had quitted the French 
Court at the commencement of the “emigration.” Owning extensive 
landed property in the immediate neighbourhood of Carentan, she 
had retired to this estate of hers, in the hope that the influence of 
“the Terror” would be but little felt in that remote quarter; and 
this forecast proved correct. The ravages of the Revolution in 
Lower Normandy were very limited. Now, although Madamede Dey. 
when spending the summer months at her country-seat, associated 
only with people belonging to her own caste, she had prudently 
opened the doors of her mansion in Carentan to the leading bourgeois 
of the town, and to the persons whom the new order of things had 
clothed with official authority, thereby doing violence to her own 
feelings, but rendering them proud of having secured her acquain- 
tanceship. Naturally gracious, and endowed with that undefinable 
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gentleness of disposition which can please without self-abasement, 
she had won the esteem of all her neighbours by an exquisite 
tact, which taught her how to adapt her behaviour to the require- 
ments of this mixed society, without wounding the restive vanity 
of the parvenus on the one hand, or that of her old friends on the 
other. 

At the age of thirty-eight she still retained a fragile and aristo- 
cratic beauty peculiarly her own—clear-cut, delicate features, and a 
supple figure. When she spoke, her pale face seemed to light up, 
and to glow with animation. Her large black eyes were full of 
kindness, but their steadiness indicated that the vital principle within 
her drew its sustenance from a source external to herself. Married 
in the bloom of youth, to an old and jealous soldier, it was doubtless 
to the falseness of her position in the midst of a gay Court that she 
owed an air of melancholy, replacing an expression once bright with 
the “ purple light of love.” 

All her affections were concentrated in a single sentiment—that of 
motherhood. That happiness which her married life had denied her 
she had found in the extreme love which she bore her only son. She 
was miserable and anxious when he was away from her, and lived 
only in and for her son. Besides being her only child, he was her 
last surviving relative, the single being in whom all her hopes and 
fears were centred. ‘The late Comte de Dey, her husband, was the 
last scion of his family, as she herself was the last representative of 
hers; so that, in the case of the Countess worldly interests and 
worldly calculations had combined with the noblest needs of the heart 
to heighten the sentiment so deeply rooted in the breast of every 
woman. It was with difficulty that she had reared her boy. Twenty 
times had the doctors given him up, but she had reaped the inexpres- 
sible joy of beholding him surmount the perils of childhood, in 
defiance of the gloomy predictions of the Faculty. He developed 
into such a charming young man, that at the age of twenty he was 
reckoned one of the most accomplished “ cavaliers ” of Versailles. By 
a stroke of good fortune, which does not fall to the lot of every 
affectionate mother, Madame de Dey was idolized by her son. They 
were knit together by mutual sympathy. 

Having received a commission as sub-lieutenant of dragoons at the 
age of eighteen, the young Count had obeyed the point of honour, 
and shared the exile of the emigrant princes of the House of 
Bourbon. 

Madame de Dey, noble, wealthy, and the mother of an “ emigrant,” 
was fully alive to all the dangers of her situation. Restricting her 
aspirations to the preservation of the large fortune which she hoped 
to transmit to her son, she had renounced the pleasure of accom- 
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panying him; and when she read the stringent laws whereby the 
Republic daily confiscated the estates of this and that “emigrant” in 
the neighbourhood of Carentan, she saw reason to congratulate 
herself on her self-denial. Then, on learning the terrible series of 
executions carried out by order of the Convention, she slept in peace 
on the reflection that her only real treasure was in safety, and far 
from the hungry scaffold. 

Meanwhile she had come to Carentan with a full conviction of the 
difficulties which there awaited her. But a mother’s courage 
sustained her. She opened her doors to the procurator of the 
commune, to the mayor, to the president of the district, to the 
public prosecutor, and even to the judges of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Of these persons, the four first-mentioned, who were 
unmarried, hoped to gain her hand. The public prosecutor, who had 
once practised as a solicitor at Caen, and had often acted on behalf of 
Madame de Dey, distinguished himself from her other suitors by 
devotion and generosity—a formidable ruse, which rendered him by 
far the most dangerous of the four rivals. Moreover, he was the 
only one who knew the exact depth of the Countess’s purse. 
Doubtless, therefore, his love was fortified by avarice, which, in its 
turn, was backed by his immense local influence, which included the 
power of life and death throughout the district. 

The Countess employed the inventive spirit with which Nature had 
endowed her, in playing off these rivals one against another; hoping 
that by gaining time she would pass safely through all troubles. 
Hitherto she had cleverly managed to preserve her independence, but 
through an inexplicable piece of imprudence she took it into her 
head to deny herself to her habitual guests. The interest with which 
she had inspired them was so genuine, that those who presented 
themselves only to be refused admission felt the liveliest alarm. 
Then, with the frank curiosity of provincials, they began to pester 
old Bridget, the Countess’s housekeeper, with questions as to the 
nature of the trouble or illness which had overtaken her mistress. 
Bridget’s only reply was that the Countess had shut herself up in her 
room and refused to admit any one—even her own servants. Now 
one well-known effect of the almost cloistral existence led by the 
inhabitants of a small French town is, that they contract an invincible 
habit of analysing the actions of their neighbours ; and after having 
bestowed a good deal of pity upon Madame de Dey, without in 
the least knowing whether or no it were called for, her excluded 
guests betook themselves to ferreting out the cause of her sudden 
seclusion. 

“If she were ill,” quoth the first speaker, “she would have sent 
for the doctor ; but the doctor has been at my house all day playing 
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chess. And, by the way, he said to me jokingly that in these times 
there is but one disease—and that is incurable.” 

Everybody surmised that there was a secret in the matter. On 
the morrow suspicion deepened. Bridget had been seen in the 
market-square early in the morning, and—wonderful to relate !—she 
had bought the only hare there was for sale. Now all the town 
knew that Madame de Dey positively disliked game of any kind. The 
poor hare formed the basis of innumerable theories. As the day 
wore on, there was a stir and a bustle in the Countess’s household. 
The footman was seen beating a carpet in the garden. Had this 
happened the day before, no one would have bestowed a thought 
upon the matter ; but now this carpet became a substantial piece of 
evidence in support of the romances which every brain in Carentan 
was busily engaged in weaving. When, on the beginning of the 
second day, Madame de Dey gave out that she was unwell, all the 
leaders of Carentan society congregated at the house of the mayor’s 
brother. Every one came with his theory. The public prosecutor 
concocted a whole drama, the catastrophe of which was a midnight 
visit of the Comte de Dey to his mother’s dwelling. The mayor's 
belief was that a non-juring priest had come post-haste from La 
Vendée to demand shelter ; but the purchase of the hare on Friday— 
a fast-day—troubled him not a little, as being in direct conflict with 
this hypothesis. The president of the district also believed in a 
fugitive ; but his fugitive was a Chouan or Vendean chieftain hotly 
pursued by the emissaries of the Republic. Another theory which 
found several supporters was that the Countess’s visitor was a noble- 
man escaped from some Parisian gaol; but all agreed in believing 
that she had been guilty of one of those acts of generosity which the 
law then branded as crimes, and which were frequently expiated on 
the scaffold. Whereupon the public prosecutor kept repeating in an 
audible whisper that they must all hold their tongues, and try to save 
the unfortunate creature from the dreadful fate which she was only 
too plainly courting. 

“Tf you will talk, and the affair gets noised abroad,” he added, 
“TJ shall have no choice but to intervene, to search her house, and 
then——” He left the sentence unfinished, but the conclusion was 
one which every one could supply for himself. 


Part II. 


TxeE Countess’s well-wishers took the matter so much to heart, that 
on the morning of the third day the procureur-syndic of the commune 
got his wife to write her a letter, begging her to receive her friends in 
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the evening as usual. Meanwhile, the old merchant at whose house 
the friends had met in solemn conclave on the previous evening, made 
bold to call upon Madame de Dey in person. Relying upon the 
good turn which he had in mind to do her, he insisted on being 
admitted to her presence. Great was his astonishment on finding 
her in the garden, engaged in picking the few flowers which still 
lingered in the borders, to make a bouquet for her vases. 

“Beyond a doubt the man whom she is harbouring must be her 
lover,” soliloquized the old man. Deeply touched by the proof of 
affection afforded by her occupation—for the whole male sex feels 
flattered at any proof, on the part of a woman, of devoted affection 
for one of its members—the old merchant told the Countess of the 
reports current in the town, and warned her of the danger to which 
she was exposed. “For,” said he in conclusion, “although some of 
us might be quite ready to forgive an act of heroism in favour of a 
priest, there will be no one to take pity on you, should they discover 
that you are sacrificing yourself on the altar of love.” 

At these words Madame de Dey cast at the old man a mad and 
bewildered look. 

“Come with me,” she said, taking him by the hand and leading 
him into her boudoir, where she drew from her bosom a soiled and 
crumpled note, and, though her voice almost failed Rer, bade him 
“Read.” Then, overcome by her emotions, she sank into an arm- 
chair. 

While the old merchant was fumbling for his spectacles, and 
cleaning them when found, the Countess carefully scanned his face 
for the first time since his arrival. At length she said to him, in a 
voice smothered with emotion, “I am sure you will not betray me!” 

“ Have I not already made myself the accomplice of your crime? ” 
replied the old man unaffectedly. 

The Countess felt a secret thrill, as, for the first time since she 
had taken up her abode in that little town, she found that it contained 
a soul to sympathise with her. On reading the letter, the old 
merchant at once comprehended both her depression and her joy. 
Her son, it seemed, had taken part in the celebrated Granville 
expedition ; and being captured and thrown into prison, had sent his 
mother a letter which inspired her with a sweet, sad hope. Confident 
of being able to make his escape, he had named three days, on any 
one of which ske might expect him in disguise. The letter con- 
cluded with a passionate farewell, to meet the event of his non- 
appearance by the evening of the third day. As the old man restored 
it to Madame de Dey, his hand trembled visibly. 

“And this is the third day!” she exclaimed, starting from her 
seat and pacing up and down the apartment. 
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“You have acted imprudently in some respects,” said her com- 
panion. “ Why send out for provisions ?” 

“He might have arrived fainting with hunger and fatigue.” 

“T can rely upon my brother,” continued the old man; “and I 
will go at once, and get him to make common cause with you.” 

After having arranged with Madame de Dey how they should 
comport themselves during the evening, the old man devised a series 
of pretexts for calling at the houses of the principal personages in 
Carentan, where he announced that Madame de Dey, whom he had 
just seen, would “receive” that evening, notwithstanding her indis- 
position. Naturally he was subjected to a kind of cross-examination 
by every family he visited. But he proved himself more than a 
match for the wily Norman wits. His first call, indeed, resulted in 
a perfect triumph for him. The mistress of the house was an old 
lady terribly tormented with the gout. Into her sympathetic ears 
he poured the following tale :—Madame de Dey had been seized 
with an attack of gout in the stomach, which threatened to prove 
fatal. Suddenly she remembered that the famous physician Dr. 
Tronchin had once advised her, when she was suffering from a similar 
attack, to cover the chest with the skin of a hare flayed alive, and to 
keep to her bed without stirring hand or foot. Having strictly 
followed this queer prescription, Madame de Dey, who two days 
previously had been at death’s door, now felt well enough to welcome 
all who should choose to pay her a visit. The success of this “ tarra- 
diddle,” which flew from mouth to mouth, was prodigious; and the 
physician of Carentan, who was a royalist in petto, heightened its 
effect by solemnly discussing the merits of the specific. And Madame 
de Dey’s habitual guests hurried to her house that evening more eagerly 
and earlier than usual. They found her seated at the corner of the 
large fireplace in her drawing-room—which was almost as simply 
furnished as all the other apartments of the same class in Carentan ; 
for, in order to avoid offending the narrow prejudices of her guests, 
she had renounced the luxury to which she had formerly been accus- 
tomed, and had left the house exactly as it was when she first became 
its mistress. But, well knowing that her guests would readily 
forgive any extravagance of which she might be guilty for their 
exclusive gratification, she spared no expense in catering for their 
creature-comforts, and she gave them excellent dinners. 

Thus then, at about seven o’clock in the evening, the best “ in- 
different society” in Carentan was gathered together in a large 
semicircle around her hearth. The mistress of the house, supported 
under her terrible anxiety by the compassionate glances of the old 
merchant, endured the minute questionings and frivolous arguments 
of her guests with amazing courage. But whenever she heard the 
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sound of the door-knocker, or of approaching feet on the resounding 
pavement of the street, she sought to hide her emotion by starting 
some question of absorbing interest to those who had a pecuniary 
stake in the welfare of the province. Nevertheless, there were two 
persons—the public prosecutor and one of the judges of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal—who sat silent while the rest were talking, closely 
watched the slightest movements of her face, and kept their ears 
open to the least sounds which proceeded from the other quarters of 
the house. From time to time, moreover, these two men would ask 
the Countess an awkward question, to which, however, she always 
replied with admirable presence of mind. Mothers are so brave! 
Presently came the time for card-playing. Then Madame de Dey 
arranged the various parties of whist, boston and vingt-et-un; after 
which she entered into conversation with a group of young ladies, 
winding up by inducing them to ask her to let them have a game of 
loto, whereupon she hurried out of the room, on the pretext that no 
one but herself knew where to find the cards. 

“My dear Bridget, I am suffocating,” she exclaimed, wiping the 
tears from her eyes, bright with the fever of hope deferred. ‘“ He 
comes not,” she continued, glancing round the bedroom to which 
she had mounted on making her escape from the drawing- 
room. “ Here, however, I can breathe and live. A few moments 
more, and he will be here. For he is alive; I know he is alive—my 
heart tells me so. Don’t you hear something, Bridget? Oh! I 
would give the remainder of my days only to know whether he is 
still in prison or making his way across country. How I wish I 
could cease to think!” 

Again she cast her eyes around her, to see if all was in order. A 
cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth; the shutters were closed, 
and the furniture shone again with the polishing it had undergone. 
The mere look of the bed was enough to show that the Countess had 
aided Bridget in its arrangement; the mother’s hopes betrayed 
themselves in the delicate care which had been bestowed upon it. 
Indeed, who but a mother could have anticipated » weary soldier’s 
every want, and so abundantly provided for their satisfaction? The 
choice meal ready laid out, the slippers warming at the fire, the 
clean linen airing before it—everything that her son could possibly 
require was there awaiting his arrival. 

“ Ah, Madame, he will come; and he’s not far off even now. I’m 
sure he is alive and on his way,” replied Bridget. “I put a key in 
my Bible, and held it on my fingers while Cottin read the Gospel of 
St. John ; and, Madame, the key never so much as turned.” 

“And is that a certain sign?” asked the Countess. 

“Oh, Madame, that’s known to all the world for a sure sign! I'd 
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pledge my soul that he’s still alive. Yet, in spite of the dangers 
which await him in this place, how I should rejoice to see him here. 
Poor Monsieur Auguste! No doubt he is plodding his way here 
on foot at this very moment,” cried Bridget. 

“There—there—the church clock is striking eight!” exclaimed 
Madame de Dey, terrified at the thought that she had stayed longer 
than she ought in this room where everything tended to favour the 
conviction that her son still lived. Yet, in spite of her anxiety to 
rejoin her guests, she could not resist the temptation to linger for 
a moment beneath the peristyle of the staircase, and strain her ears 
in the effort to assure herself that no hubbub was waking the 
sleeping echoes of the town. She cast a passing smile at Bridget’s 
husband, who was playing the part of sentinel, and whose eyes 
seemed dazed by listening with all his might for any sound that 
might be wafted from the market-place through the still night air. 
But look which way she would, the image of her boy was everywhere 
before her. A moment later she re-entered the drawing-room, with 
a well-affected air of gaiety, and sat down to a game of loto with a 
bevy of young girls; though now and again her feelings proved too 
strong for her, and she deserted the chattering party for her chair 
in the chimney-corner, on the plea that she felt unwell. 

Such was the state of affairs in the abode of Madame de Dey, 
while a young man clad in a brown carmagnole—the obligatory 
costume of the period—was faring onwards towards Carentan along 
the high-road from Paris to Cherbourg. At the time of the first 
conscriptions discipline was but little observed, and it was a common 
sight to see the roads thronged with conscripts wearing their 
ordinary dress. The traveller with whom we are now concerned 
was considerably ahead of the column of conscripts whose destination 
was Cherbourg, and whose arrival the Mayor of Carentan was hourly 
expecting, with the view of despatching them to their respective 
billets. Our conscript was marching heavily, but still stoutly; and 
his bearing seemed to indicate that he had long been familiar with 
the rough life of a soldier. He bore upon his back an almost empty 
knapsack, and in his hand a boxwood stick. A few minutes after 
he had caught sight of the towers of Carentan, then fantastically 
irradiated by the silvery moonbeams, tbe solitary traveller entered 
the town, waking the echoes of its silent and deserted streets with 
his heavy tread. The conscript very soon found himself under the 
shelter of the porch attached to the dwelling of Carentan’s chief 
magistrate, and sat down upon a stone bench to wait until it should 
please that worthy to comply with his request to be furnished with 
the ticket entitling him to claim a night’s lodging in his allotted 
quarters. He had not waited long when the Mayor sent for him. 
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The foot-soldier was a youth of prepossessing appearance, who 
seemed to belong to a family of distinction. 

“What is your name?” asked the Mayor, surveying the recruit 
with a very penetrating look. 

“ Julien Jussieu,” replied the conscript. 

“ And you come from ?——” continued the magistrate with a 
smile of incredulity. 

“From Paris.” 

“T fancy your comrades must be far enough away,” rejoined the 
Mayor derisively. 

“ T am nine miles ahead of the battalion.” 

“No doubt, Carentan has some special attraction for you, citizen 
conscript,” said the Mayor, with another knowing look. “ But no 
matter ; we know where to send you. There,” he added, holding out 
a ticket, “ off with you, citizen Jussieu!” 

There was an unmistakable touch of irony in the tone in which the 
magistrate pronounced these last two words, as he presented the 
conscript with a ticket bearing the address of Madame de Dey, which 
the young man read with undisguised curiosity. 

“ He knows well enough that he has not far to go, and when he 
once gets outside it won’t take him long to cross the market-place, I 
warrant,” said the Mayor to himself as the youth was leaving the 
house. “ He’s got plenty of pluck! And may God protect him! 
He’s an answer for everything! Aye! aye! but if some one else 
had been in my place and asked to look at his papers, it would have 
been all up with him!” 

By this time the clocks of Carentan were chiming half-past nine ; 
lanterns were being lighted in Madame de Dey’s ante-room, ready 
for her departing guests, who, with the help of their servants were 
donning their clogs, their overcoats, and mantles. The card-players 
had settled their accounts, and were on the point of retiring in a 
body, according to the established custom which obtains in every 
small provincial town. 

“Tt seems as if the public prosecutor means to stay,” quoth a lady, 
observing that that important functionary was not among their 
number, when they were on the point of separating in the market- 
square. 

The lady was right. The dread magistrate to whom she referred 
was alone with his hostess, who was tremblingly awaiting the moment 
when it should be his good pleasure to depart. 

“Citizeness,” he began after a long silence, which in itself was 
sufficiently terrifying, “I am here to see that the laws of the Republic 
are carried into effect.” 

Madame de Dey shuddered. 
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“Have you no confession to make to me?” he enquired. 

“ None whatever,” she replied, in utter amazement. 

“ Ah! madame,” he exclaimed, sitting down beside her and adopt- 
ing a different tone, “in default of a single word from you at this 
moment, it may be your fate or mine to die upon the scaffold. I 
have been too close an observer of your character, mind and manners, 
to be the dupe of the artifice which you have put upon your other 
guests to-night. To me it is as clear as daylight that you are 
expecting your son.” 

The Countess met this assertion with a gesture of denial; but 
meanwhile she had turned pale, the muscles of her face had contracted 
under the effort she made to assume an appearance of tranquillity ; 
and not one of her movements had escaped the pitiless eye of the 
public prosecutor. 

“Well, be it so; receive him,” continued the functionary of the 
Revolution. “ But let him not remain a moment later than seven 
o'clock beneath your roof. To-morrow, at break of day, I shall come 
here, armed with a warrant of arrest which I shall have made out.” 

The look of utter stupefaction with which Madame de Dey regarded 
him was enough to tame the heart of a tiger. 

“T shall then clearly establish the baselessness of the accusation 
against you, by instituting the strictest search,” continued the public 
prosecutor, “and the nature of my report will be such as to shield 

you from all further suspicion. I shall dwell upon your patriotic 
donations and your ‘ civism,’ and we shall both of us be saved.” 

At this instant the sound of a knock at the front door made the 
old house ring again. 

“Ah!” cried the terror-stricken mother, sinking to her knees, 
“He must be saved! He must be saved !” 

“ Yes, let us save him, even at the peril of our lives!” exclaimed 
the public prosecutor, with a world of passion in his voice and eyes. 

“T am entirely in his power,” murmured Madame de Dey, as the 
public prosecutor courteously helped her to rise from her knees. 

“Not so, madame,” he replied with an oratorical gesture. “ Far 
be it from me to extort from your fears the boon which your heart 
denies.” 

“Madame,” cried Bridget, bursting into the room. “Here 
Deine” 

Fancying that her mistress was alone, the old servant had rushed 
in, flushed with joyous excitement ; but at sight of the public prose- 
cutor, every trace of colour forsook her cheeks, and she stood there as 
if turned to stone. 

“Who is it, Bridget?” asked the public prosecutor gently and 
intelligently. 
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“A conscript that the Mayor has billeted on us,” replied the 
servant exhibiting the ticket. — 

“Ah! true,” exclaimed the functionary, reading the ticket. “ We 
are expecting a whole battalion to-night ;” and with that he took 
his leave. 

As soon as he was gone the Countess almost flew upstairs, though 
her legs felt as if they would give way at every step. She opened 
the bedroom door, beheld her son, and threw herself into his arms, 
more dead than alive; sobbing convulsively, covering his face with 
kisses, and ejaculating between her sobs, “ My son! my son!” 

“Madame!” exclaimed the stranger. 

“Oh! it is not he, it is not he!” cried the poor mother, recoiling 
in terror, and eyeing the conscript with a wild and haggard gaze. 

“In God’s holy name—but what a likeness!” exclaimed Bridget. 

Then came a brief pause, during which not even the conscript— 
entire stranger though he was—could look at Madame de Dey with- 
out a pang. 

“Ah! sir,” she at length exclaimed, leaning for support on 
Bridget’s husband, and now for the first time fully conscious of the 
agony whose first attack had well-nigh killed her; “ Ah! sir, I can 
endure the sight of you no longer. Suffer my servants to take my 
place and attend to your wants.” 

So saying the poor woman crawled rather than walked out of the 
room and downstairs to her own apartment, supported by Bridget 
and Bridget’s husband. 

“Why, madame,” cried the old housekeeper, as she placed her 
mistress in a chair, “is this man to sleep in poor Monsieur Auguste’s 
bed, to wear Monsieur Auguste’s slippers, and to eat the paté that I 
made expressly for Monsieur Auguste? No, if I were to be guillotined 
for it, I EZ 

“ Bridget, Bridget,” moaned Madame de Dey. 

“ Hold your tongue, you chatterbox,” whispered Bridget’s husband, 
“unless you want to kill your mistress.” 

At this moment the noise made by the conscript in seating himself 
at table reached the room to which Madame de Dey and her servants 
had retired. 

“T cannot stay here,” she exclaimed. “I will go into the green- 
house. There I shall be better able to hear what goes on in the 
town during the night.” 

Her mind was still in a state of suspense, between the fear that 
her son was lost to her for ever, and the hope that she might yet 
look upon his face again. Awful was the silence of the long, bng 
night ; but it was broken once, and broken in a manner more harrow- 
ing to the feelings of the unhappy Countess than the dread silence 
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which it superseded. This was when the battalion of recruits 
marched into the town, and dispersed in all directions to seek their 
allotted quarters. Not a footstep, not a single noise of any sort, 
escaped the poor lady’s ear; and every sound was big with a hope 
born only to be defeated. And then again a deathlike stillness 
settled down upon the sleeping city. Towards daybreak the weary 
watcher was forced to return to her apartment. When Bridget, who 
had kept a watchful eye upon all her mistress’s movements, alarmed 
at finding that she did not reappear, entered the bedroom, she saw 
her stretched upon a couch, stone dead. 

“Poor lady!” cried the old housekeeper. ‘She must have heard 
that conscript dressing himself, and tramping up and down dear 
Monsieur Auguste’s room, singing that cursed Marseillaise of theirs, 
and that must have given her her deathblow.” 

But Bridget was in error. The death of her mistress was due to 
a more deep-seated feeling—doubtless to some terrible vision. For 
at the very time when the mother died at Carentan the son was 
shot in Le Morbihan. This tragical coincidence adds yet another 
instance to the stock of cases that go to prove the existence of secret 
sympathies which defy the laws of Space. 
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Gypsy Oueen, 


THE woods were green, my Gypsy Queen, 
When we together wandered, 
O’er field and fell, through dale and dell, 
Where Mother Nature squandered, 
Amidst her bowers, 
Her fruits and flowers, 
For you and me. 


How changed is now the mountain’s brow, 
How brown the purple heather, 
How bleak and bare the woods that were 
So green in summer weather. 
How sad and drear 
The time of year 
For you and me. 


The rose will bloom on bower and tomb, 
For bridal wreath or bier, 
And though she grieves to shed her leaves, 
Will bloom another year. 
But Love (who fled) 
Is worse than dead 
For you and me! 


Cecin Maxwew.-Lyte. 
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— Che Drama of the Day. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. 


Autor or ‘Favor oF BALLIOL,’ ETO. 





TueErE are two classes of subject about which it is very difficult to 
write or speak. The one, that about which one knows too little ; 
the other, that about which one knows too much. As to the first, of 
course, the remedy is easy. Unless you know enough of a subject, 
let it alone in that way until you do; a simple course which 
would, if enforced by social or other law, so instantly and startlingly 
reduce the number of us authors, orators, statesmen, actors, critics, 
gentlemen of science, and the rest of it, that the “irreducible 
minimum ” would find itself a fact before we knew where we were. 
That would be very dreadful, for in these hard times more than 
ever, how should we all live? those of us, at least, who do live? 
And, if we didn’t, would it matter much to anybody ? 

But then, if you know too much? If you happen to be 
like Bibo, when he thought fit from the world to retreat, as full 
of champagne as an egg’s full of meat? What if, as in my case, 
one is a meat-filled egg where the Drama is concerned? If I 
may be forgiven‘the distinction, I do not of necessity mean the 
Theatre, which is too3often very much less like the Drama than 
almost any institution I know: less like it far than History ; less 
like it far than Truth; less like it far than the comedies and 
tragedies of life which work their own very scenes and acts out beneath 
our eyes, through ‘an infinite mist of laughter or of tears; or, truer 
yet, of tears and laughter mixed. No, the Drama is not always 
the Theatre; but it is,what the Theatre ought to be. It ought not 
to be content with holding the mirror up to Nature; it should be 
Nature’s mirror itself. ‘Quicquid agunt homines: votum, timor, 
ira, voluptas” ;—to be mistranslated for the benefit of the un- 
Latined as: “ All that men are, Desire, Fear, Anger, Sense” ;—that 
is the Drama, as it ought to be. But in that same meaty egg, all 
depends on which end we chip first. Shall we begin with the 
thick end, the Drama as it ought to be—or with the thin end, the 
Drama as it is ? 

Now the pessimist or the cynic, no doubt, would give us the 
comfortable’ encouragement of assuring us, that whatever else may 
happen to us, we cannot on this subject run the worst of all 
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human risks, the risk of being bored. For he would tell us that 
a paper on the Drama of the Day could not be long enough for 
that, because there is none. But I am myself neither pessimist nor 
cynic, thank Heaven, and none the worse for that. As far as the 
Drama is concerned, I have never been able to get over my youthful 
instincts, of loving “the play.” In fact the first play I ever saw 
was the one I liked the least, and remember almost the best. It 
was the ‘Battle of Waterloo, at Astley’s. In the sensation-scene 
of the day, the English army, drawn up in two lines in red, occupied 
the prompter’s side of the stage. The French army, drawn up in 
two lines in blue, each line consisting of exactly the same number 
of men on both parties, occupied the O. P., or opposite side to the 
Prompter. Two vivandiéres, the French in blue and the English in 
red, each with a small drum round her waist,a drumstick in her 
right hand and a flask of spirits in her left, occupied the corners of 
the stage nearest the footlights, as corner-women. From them the 
van-lines of the two armies converged inwards to the back-cloth, 
each third man on either side having a cannon in front of him. 
The top-cannons, naturally, met mouth to mouth ; and behind them, 
with drawn swords pointed upwards to an uncertain kind of 
Futurity, stood on either side Napoleon Buonaparte, and the Duke 
of Wellington. After a deathly pause of expectation, consequent 
on the top cannon-man on the French side missing his cue, the 
signal was given. Every third man struck a match— 


“To each gun a lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand; ” 


and the battle of Waterloo was fought out then and there. The stage 
was filled with smoke and cries. When it cleared, both the armies 
were dead, or wounded. The cannon survived, though exhausted ; 
so did Napoleon and Wellington, for the purposes of history. So 
did the two vivandiéres, as the comic characters of the drama, for the 
private purposes of the plot. As for myself, an excessively nervous 
boy (this was about 1844, I think), with an extreme dislike to 
gunpowder, I trembled under the benches of the dress-circle when 
the firing began, stuck my fingers in my ears and howled, and was 
pulled out by my father, who was in fits of laughter, when the 
battle was over, in order to see that Wellington and Napoleon, and 
Molly the vivandiére, had got through without visible injury. For 
some little time after this ordeal I regarded the theatre with some 
terror, I think; and it must have been a little later that, as Charles 
Lamb writes in his own delicious way, “it became to me, upon a 
new stock, the most delightful of all recreations.” Nobody was 
ever fonder of the ‘‘ The Play,” as it is so pleasantly and familiarly 
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ealled, than Thackeray. “Ain’t you fond of the play?” I well 
remember his saying to a club friend of the quite-correct type, as 
we were all going out of “Queen Victoria’s own theayter” together. 
He had given me, a boy, dinner at the old Garrick in King Street, 
to take me there. 

“ Well, Thackeray,” said the friend, “of courseI am. I like a 
good play.” 

“Oh, go away,” answered the dear old kindly giant. “I said 
‘The Play’; you don’t even understand what I mean.” 

Every well-conditioned mortal loves “The Play.” Never tell me 
that its mission is to educate. There is too much of education, 
Heaven knows! It is much higher—it is to entertain. It is to 
relax the overtried nerves—it is to purify the world-mixed spirit— 
it is to get rid of that dreadful thing the Real, for a brief breath of 
the Ideal—to let you know, even when dealing most with the kind 
of drama most called realistic, that for a short hour or two of the 
strange mystery called life, the stories to which you listen do not 
happen, the sorrows even which touch you, are not true. It is never 
possible to honour the Play toohighly. For since first Thespis started 
the business in a go-cart, never has God’s infinite and varied mercy 
provided a more delightful outlet for the cares—the yearnings— 
the troubles of mankind. It was a London manager, a man of a 
kind heart under a rough outside, who told me once that his theatre 
was a charity. For his sixpenny gallery meant this. Its tenants 
understood, he thought, not over-much of what they saw and heard, 
and cared perhaps a little less. But the same tenants came, night 
after night. That sixpence meant, for them, three hours of light 
and warmth—of forgetfulness—and of home—to men whose home, 
may be, offered but little of the attractions connected, to luckier 
people, with that sacred name. I say luck—if luck there be—the 
which I doubt. But by many different names we men call the same 
thing. One evening, this manager told me, an excellent old woman 
came up the stairs of his theatre—not a thousand miles from the 
Strand—and presented an order of admission to the upper boxes, for 
Exeter Hall. With a presence of mind and a sense of humour for 
which I infinitely honour him, the acting-manager at once accepted 
the order. “Certainly, Madam,” he said. ‘Show the lady and her 
friend two good seats upstairs.” They were shown upstairs, and sate 
it out. On her way down, the dear old lady insisted on seeing that 
acting-manager, and shaking hands with him. “Thank you, my 
dear sir,” she said ; “I have spent an exceedingly pleasant evening.” 
Exeter Hall, to her, was from that time a joy for ever. The 
performance had been a burlesque. And I should like to ask, why 
not? “The Play’s” thething. At the present point of theatrical art, 
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the graceful combinations of form and colour, the gentle influences 
of pleasant tune, the infinite rest to the brain, and pleasure to the 
eye, that these attractions give to the sensuous (not sensual} side 
which exists in all of us, through Him that made us and not we 
ourselves, are not to be denied or under-rated, surely. When we 
talk of drama, let us remember—‘ Tout genre est permis, hors le 
genre ennuyeux.” All plays are good plays, which do not bore us. 
And, speaking as a dramatist, I can only say}that if I write a play 
which bores my public—the which public I love, for they are my 
dearest friends—that play is a bad one. And when any body talks or 
writes about such and such a thing—no matter what—picture, novel, 
play, what you please, being “too good for the public,” I maintain 
that they are not to be listened to. To whom do we writers, painters, 
actors, any body else appeal, except to the Public, which means my 
readers and me, and every body? And:if the Public won't have us, 
please where and what are we? The Public decided long ago, upon 
the broad lines, that of the existing wonders of nature Niagara is 
the first ; of the existing wonders of art, the survival of the Roman 
Colosseum. I mean of course, as the Public does, of those within 
the Public’s ken. Well! I have seen them both, and I agree. 
Amen. I am a Public, essentially. And when I read from such and 
such a writer of such and such a play, or such and such a book, that 
it is quite acceptable to the writer’s mind, but far and away above the 
heads of the Public, I feel that were I the Public, I should be wanting 
to punch that writer’s head. In the name of common sense, I wonder 
to what other judgment do we all appeal, who profess art in its all 
and many forms, and to what other judgment can we ? 

So far, I have been a little “leading up.” For I am writing as a 
dramatist, who, like other men, has known his losses and his gains. 
And I wax a little weary. As far at least as a man can, who as he 
grows older grows more and more convinced of the humorous side of 
life, with all the blessings which are brought in its train; less and 
less inclined to quarrel ; more and more inclined to forbear. Because, 
as a dramatist, I want the Public, and the Public wants me, here 
in England. I don’t mean my little individual self, but me the 
English dramatist. The English dramatist wants the English 
public. The English public wants the English dramatist. 

“Lord Chatham, with his rapier drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 

But how are we going to get at each other, my Public and I? 
Again I say, that I speak of myself as a mere personal expression. 
I mean the English play-writer, about whom there is no more 
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magic, as why should there be, than about the English novelist, 
the English painter, the English architect, or the English chemist. 
It is too silly to be told that there are no English dramatists. We 
haven’t got a Shakespeare, of course, any more than an Isaiah, or a 
Dickens either, or a Turner. And who but the Elizabethans ever 
had a Shakespeare? The miracle of the man was so complete, all 
the more for the obscurity surrounding his life, that he has been 
explained away in all sorts of ways. He has been Bacon, Raleigh, 
and many things. I have myself never been able to get rid of the 
feeling that Shakespeare, like the Scriptures, may have been a 
collection of writings by many hands, gathered together by a 
common inspiration. Be that as we like to dream, however, Shake- 
speare has in one sense been a great trial to the dramatists of 
England. So hopeless is his superiority to all comers, that no 
other dramatist in this country, in common talk, takes rank as a 
poet at all. If the average Frenchman is asked to name his greatest 
poets, Corneille, Racine and Moliére will rise to his lips at once 
The German will tell you of Goethe and of Schiller ; but the average 
Englishman, after beginning with Shakespeare, will talk of Milton, 
of Byron, of Shelley, or of Wordsworth, according to taste. But he 
will forget, or he will know nothing of, the grace and charm of 
Fletcher, the humours of Ben Jonson, the grim power of Webster 
or the lofty pathos of Ford. 

As for the dii minores of later days, how many Englishmen 
are aware of the fact that, after Shakespeare, the poet who wrote 
the greatest number of successful stage-plays was one Sheridan 
Knowles? For the actors also, Shakespeare is, as a rule, it always 
seems to me, too high. It is a curious fact that the memory of 
nearly all our leading tragedians, except those of the very greatest 
and most indisputable genius, is more closely connected with other 
characters than his. Macready’s name suggests Richelieu, Charles 
Kean recalls Louis XI., Phelps, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. In 
my own personal experience, the pieces of acting which have 
electrified me have never been Shakespearian. In the round of 
scholarly and poetical studies from Shakespeare which was given us 
by the American tragedian Edwin Booth, there was none that I saw, 
interesting as they were, which approached in power and stage 
effect his acting of Tom Taylor’s “ Fool’s Revenge.” Shakespeare is 
too complete, He leaves nothing to fill out, nothing to add, in his 
great leading characters. The language of lesser men leaves scope to 
the tragedian to bring out in his own way the eternal human 
passions with which all good plays alike must deal. But it never 
was in mortal—except, I suppose in Edmund Kean, or Mrs. Siddons— 
to add anything to the ineffable music of Othello’s cry, to the awful 
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intensity of the curse of Lear, to the infinite motherhood of Constance’s 
despair. The speakers of such lines as those, through no fault of 
their own, are crushed like Tarpeia under the ornaments of gold. 

If these remarks seem out of place, I must plead in the first place 
an irresistible tendency to wandering in discourse, into the various 
fields of Gossip or of Criticism ; in the second, that, whatever else 
happens, we may safely venture to predict that Shakespeare in 
England will always be the Drama of the Day. To judge from the 
wonderful performance of “ Muck-a-bet,” which it was my fortune to 
behold not long ago at the Porte St. Martin, with the three witches— 
Lord, such witches—dancing round and round the mulberry tree 
about the figure of the hapless Thane, he will never succeed in 
taking root in France. But with us, every rising generation will 
demand at all events its own Shakespearian manager, and the man 
will be forthcoming for the purpose. I am not blind to the 
attractions of the form which the Shakespearian drama now takes 
in London, though it is not much consonant to my individual taste. 
It appeals too much to the eye, tov little to the ear; but for effects of 
stage-management, and harmonious grouping of the characters, it 
has perhaps not been surpassed. No doubt that in that respect stage 
art has advanced wonderfully. There is all the difference in the 
world between the Field of Waterloo, as I beheld it at Astley’s, and 
one of the battlefields of modern Drury Lane. And the pleasure of 
the eye is a great pleasure, after a hard day’s work ; a great recreation 
and a great repose. To be despised or under-rated in no way. 

But—we want better plays; and we want English ones. There 
are signs, I think, that those detestable parodies of the French are 
nearly played out, with their one eternal weary, unsavoury string— 
their tiresome variations of the Conjugal Discord. That lively 
description of marriage may or may not be the proper thing in 
France; but thank God I have not found it the besetting character- 
istic of an English home. These wives always running away from 
their husbands for no conceivable reason, and these husbands making 
hay of their domestic hearths out of a general desire to be un- 
comfortable about nothing, make up surely the dullest and foolishest 
picture of life, apart from its other qualities, which mortal hand can 
waste its time on drawing. It certainly does not educate : it certainly 
does not amuse. It is a sin, to my mind, against Art, and against 
Human Nature. It passes the time, that is all; and it does so by 
pandering to a temptation which, like other temptations which exist 
in a certain class of mind, the mind should set itself manfully 
to stamp out, as it should all such weeds. That is what we are here 
for, in fact; and our various thorns in the flesh are not intended to 
be nursed, but to be got rid of. I am not protesting against all 
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adaptation ; a good play should be for all languages, not for one, and 
none of the strong motives of passion and of life should be excluded 
from the author’s province, if he deal with them humanly and to a 
good end. But if he has any mission at all, it is to remember that 
his end be good. This school of drama, whether in its original dress 
or in the too frequent English copies which have appeared of late 
years, does more harm to that healthiness and simplicity of mind 
which is true manliness and true womanliness, than all the much- 
abused shows of pretty faces and figures in pretty dresses, to a setting 
of bright music and harmonious colour, which it is so much the 
fashion to turn up the whites of the British eye at—from the stalls ; 
and through a good pair of glasses. I can preach no homily on 
that text; for for the life of me I could never see any harm in the 
thing. Those fairy shows are very pretty and restful, and if the 
dressing is sometimes in danger of being carried—I was going to say 
too far, but I suppose it should be not far enough—then the show 
becomes ugly, and punishes itself. But plays of the kind are but a 
small corner of the theatric globe, and with all respect I will leave it 
to a certain reverend and distinguished Bishop, when asked his views 
of the Drama, to imagine at once that he was being consulted about 
the Ballet. I turn to the great need of the moment: English 
literary drama. I say again, and I maintain, that in order to get at 
that, the author and his best friend, the public, only want to get at 
each other. For between us and them—I am becoming quite personal, 
it would seem, but I want to make of this something in the nature ofa 
personal appeal—there is a great gulf fixed; and the name of that 
gulf is this. It is the people who knowall about it. Let me explain 
at once that I am not going to run amok at the critics. I never 
could quite understand the Holy War which has seemed to last as long 
as the world between authors and critics, who ought to be allies if 
any men ought. But certainly, in connection with the stage at all 
events, they are as a rule, I think, a little too inclined as it were to 
take the part of the actor as against the hapless outlaw who is called 
an author. When admonished that I have written a part quite 
unworthy of Miss Jones’s genius, though she struggled her best 
under the depressing load, I reflect with sorrow that no doubt it is 
so; and that Miss Jones’s genius (though I had not heard of it 
before) is established by the fact that throughout the play she 
preferred her own language to mine. I daresay she was quite right: 
but genius should bear its own responsibilities. We do suffer, 
sometimes. We are always being “made” by somebody’s genius; 
but then there is always somebody else’s to unmake us again. 

I remember on the first night of a play of mine, when the 
atmosphere was electric, and actors and audience rather unusually 
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excited, my hero had to leave the stage with this sentence—in answer 
to an appeal to him to be firm in an approaching interview with the 
evil genius of the play—‘ Don’t be afraid,” he should say, “to do 
her justice ; she asks as little quarter as she gives.” In his nervous- 
ness, the actor forgot the words—hesitated—stammered—pulled 
himself together, and with a majesty of gait and utterance quite in 
keeping with the occasion, he left the stage with this memorable 
sentiment in his mouth: “No matter! to—do her justice—she— 
she—gives as little trouble as she takes.” ver since, in my bad 
dreams, I have been beset with speculations as to what that phrase 
might be brought to mean. In this case it was a mere question of 
nervousness ; for never in any piece of mine did I meet with any 
man who worked harder or played better; and in the excitement of 
the moment the remark passed without notice. But it was certainly 
severe upon an author who, of course, as we all do, prides himself 
upon the balance of his antithesis, to be credited in spite of himself 
with that astounding epigram. Perhaps, however, I did not suffer so 
much as the playwright, who not having had the opportunity of 
personal supervision over a country actor in a small part, whose 
educational standard was not of quite the highest, suddenly heard his 
Regent Orleans, or some other “ incorrigible roué,” denounced as an 
incoriggable roo. 

But to return to the critics fora moment. I have no complaint 
against them, for they have been very courteous to me, with the 
usual bilious exception of one or two among them whose notion of 
criticism is rudeness. These do really no harm except to themselves, 
and exercise my philosophic mind as to where they expect to go to. 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, than live by giving pain— 
to those you live by, moreover. In that, as in other things, good 
nature is more akin to duty and usefulness than some folk wot of. 
And in some cases, certainly, a higher standard of knowledge should 
be required. I was much amused once by a letter from one of our 
northern capitals, from a young man, a stranger, who wrote to me in 
a very nice spirit about some work of mine, and asked me to give 
him some advice as to a sound critical training. I could only suggest 
that the two great essentials were, study and kindliness. In writing 
again, he told me in the frankest way that he thought things were 
rather wrong in that way; for that on his paper, a leading provincial 
journal, when the editor, who had a taste in that direction, did not 
write the theatrical reviews himself, he left it to the police reporters! 
Well, if we were the mere conveyancers that Ouida says we dramatists 
all are—and as a matter of fact far too many are—we could certainly 
not be treated with scanter ceremony than that. We have capital 
critics amongst us; but a sterner and more conscientious exercise of 
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editorial discretion in the selection of their men in this direction, as well 
as in others, would be of great value to the art of the stage, sometimes 
even on some of the most prominent of the newspapers of the day. 
But to return to my obstacle—the people who know all about it. 
They are an odd, strange, irresponsible, practically nameless body, 
for it would be impossible to say exactly who they are. They do 
not know. They are actors, they are friends of actors, they are 
men who write plays themselves, they are managers and acting- 
managers, they are mere hangers-on, they are people in Society, they 
are people out of it. And unfortunately the critics—certainly 
through no fault of their own, for the influences all round them must 
be very hard indeed to shake off—are too much apt, instead of guiding 
taste themselves, or of honestly reflecting the opinion of the general 
public (that is my readers, or anybody), either course practical and fair, 
to let themselves become the mouthpiece of this irresponsible and 
floating tribunal, which is not the public, but a self-appointed 
committee of opinion, who have made for themselves certain laws, as 
far as they attain to that, which they insist upon applying to the 
plays before them. It doesn’t matter a penny to them whether the 
true public like a play cr not, but whether the public ought to like it, 
according to them. Over and over again have I been astonished by 
seeing some piece practically recorded as a failure, which the outsiders 
—in other words, everybody—have welcomed with delight ; another 
as a success to be, though that same larger tribunal has unequivocally 
rejected it. For they will have their shibboleths. A play must have 
“action,” they say. Of course it must; but by action they mean 
what used to be called “ business,” a mere kind of pantomime bustle. 
The true action of all art is passion ; the whirlwind of human nature, 
the action and reaction of the laws of flesh and blood. I have seen 
‘Othello’ played through by a manager who knows his business as it 
was once understood, without an extra or a “super” in the cast, in a 
room no bigger than a lecture-room. I do not believe in a dramatist who 
can never write without pomp and crowds. Shibboleth the second ; 
situation. Fudge. A fine story makes its own situations out of that 
same action and reaction, and the truest “situations” in the world 
are probably those which come out of two souls face to face together, 
not the technical conjuring-tricks which bring half the dramatis 
persone of a play in at the nick of time from o pP. or from P. s., to 
witness some carefully-prepared complication which, in the friction of 
life and of human nature, could never have really come about at all. 
Shibboleth the third, Motive. The “motive ” is not strong enough, 
they say. The motive of a play should be told in a line; and any 
motive which sets human nature to work is good enough for anybody. 
A man is told by his father’s ghost that his uncle and stepfather was 
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the father’s murderer. That doesn’t sound strong: but it produced 
‘Hamlet.’ Take ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ for instance, and I 
do not for the moment see that it has any “ motive” at all, as indeed 
its title indicates. It is not altogether a bad comedy, though. I 
might add other shibboleths, but will content myself with one more, 
a truly damnable and preposterous humbug, called “ Construction ”— 
a boa-constrictor and impostor of a thing which strangles good play 
after good play in its birth. It is the sum and summary of all the 
other humbugs, and so easy to appeal to, because anybody can put 
on the word any “construction” he likes, without being obliged to 
tell us so much as what he thinks he means by it. 

Asa matter of fact, no man can succeed as a dramatist at all without 
understanding it, any more than a man can succeed as an architect 
without understanding drawing. It is the A BC, the mechanism, the 
mere necessary of the art, and it means nothing in the world but this: 
to tell a plain story clearly. If an author does that, and holds his 
audience, who is to dictate to him in what way he ought to tell it, me- 
chanically? His “construction” is essentially his own, and part of him. 
Yet I remember me of a young and airy gentleman, who had just made 
a success with a first play a short time ago, who wrote to one of the 
papers during some discussion or another, to inform the public, who 
have been very good friends of mine, that my misfortune was that I 
“knew nothing about construction.” God bless my soul! My first 
piece was acted fifteen years before, and I knew Moliére and Aristo- 
phanes by heart before the young gentleman was out of his swaddles. 
Well, perhaps he is more modest now. It was—as it is with us all 
when we are cutting our teeth—his purpose to reform the drama on 
his own account, especially in the matter of literature. Well, he 
writes good serviceable melodramas, very well put together—to 
return good for evil—but about as innocent of literature as of 
telegraphy. But now mark. Before it can be produced, a play runs 
the gauntlet of all this windy stuff, and the general result is, as the 
Londoners must be finding out, that as a rule the best plays and the 
best acting are now-a-days to be found out of London. The author, 
who does not want to waste his time and his patience, is begin- 
ning to look to the Provinces or to America altogether. That same 
middle body which knows everything is not yet formulated there. But 
whilst I am about it, this should be remembered. The French drama 
differs from the English altogether, in nature and in essence. The less 
you change your scene, the better a play suits the French instinct 
and their favourite theories of unity. The more you change it in 
reason, subject to obvious necessities, the better it tallies with the 
English instinct, be it bad or good. Our old plays prove that for us, 
as the old French plays prove the opposite for them. ‘The Rivals’ 
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of late years has never failed, comparatively speaking, but once, just 
recently, when its scenes were transposed and unified to suit this new 
and absolutely imaginary and artificial rule of construction, in deference 
to a supposed demand of the public, who proved their view of the 
matter by stopping away. French rules are one thing, English 
another ; and an English drama by French rule is apt to be a hybrid 
and abore. Some time ago, one of the most able and distinguished of 
living literary Englishmen was sitting by me, an old friend, in the 
stalls. The play before us was beautifully constructed. The furni- 
ture was perfect, and undisturbed by rude change, or the frivolities of 
human passion which require it occasionally. After an act he said to 
me: “ Plays are not half as well put together as they used to be ; 
they never change the scene.” I have often thought what a lesson 
that should be to the people who “know all about it;” for the 
speaker—there is no breach of decorum in saying so—was the Lord 
Chief Justice. His is a literary judgment, to which personally I 
should not be ill content to appeal. But, poor man, he is only a 
public, after all, and knows nothing about it. He has got to be 
told. 

Now out of these same foolishnesses (which the public can stop 
and have done with if it makes up its mind—and though good 
dramatists are not more remarkable phenomena than good anything 
else, it won’t get better plays till it does), rises that dangerous person, 
the actor-playwright. The result of all this windfullness, which 
wants the epithets of a Carlyle to deal with, is that an actor is in 
too many instances regarded as the ideal dramatist, because he is 
bound to know all about construction; that is, about side scenes. 
There is no conceivable reason why an actor should not be an author 
like anybody else, through gift, wit, scholarship, anything. But 
because he is an actor? Why—does a newspaper editor, if he 
wants a telling article for his journal or Review, go down to the 
printer’s office and ask a compositor to write it, because he knows 
all about the length and the leading, and how to set up the type? 
Nonsense. If we want English plays, encourage English authors. 
For from these causes springs the illiterate drama; which is rapidly 
leading to the conclusion among “ those who know,” that the English 
language is rather an offence than not. Managers also, with us, 
are also nearly always actors,and they should not be. Avskilled critic 
or man of letters, nor actor nor dramatist, is the true; manager, as in 
France. Hence a drama, which, with all its moral faults, is literary. 
In English dresses, when “une femme abandonée ” becomes, for 
instance, an abandoned woman, the literature is apt to evaporate. 
“J'ai mis M. de Chavigny 4 la porte avec son petit meuble,” says 
Musset, in his exquisite ‘Caprice.’ Quoth the British renderer, who 
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dropped Musset, and dubbed himself “author,” as indeed I think 
he was: “I have put M. de Chavigny at the door with his little 
piece of furniture.” But oh, my poor dear mother tongue! There 
are dramatists enough, I sincerely believe, if the public could get 
at them. Meantime, we put up with unvernacular translations 
even of plays that failed in their own tongue. Better to have failed 
in French than to have a chance of succeeding in English. And 
revivals are always safe, more or less, judgment not being required. 
Indeed I remember how a clerk of mine, years ago, once took to 
forging my name to cheques; and, growing bold with impunity, 
overdrew my bank account largely. One day I drew a cheque 
myself for the first time for many months, and it was promptly 
dishonoured. The bank-people knew my young gentleman’s hand 
so well, that they properly resented mine. So with the drama. 
The authorities are so accustomed to their dissecting-puzzles of 
construction, that if anybody brings them anything depending 
upon other kinds of attraction, they cry out as with a voice, “ Good 
Heavens! this thing is in English! Take it away!” 

I particularly wish to avoid anything in this paper which can 
look like egoism, because it is my wish to point out evils which I 
believe to be capable of remedy. But for that very reason I wish to 
say, once for all, that I do not write as what is called a disappointed 
dramatist. On the contrary. My life is full of many and varied 
interests, of which the drama is but one. But though the author of 
but few plays, I have had my ample measure of success, as well as 
my share of failure, and it is by that right only that I write these 
lines. Artistically disappointed? Well, yes, lownit. For I have had 
aspirations which fade with years. The “Drama of the Day,” up 
and down always, I suspect, and much the same on the whole, 
teaches one one’s aims in time. But financially disappointed ? Dear 
me, no—or I don’t see why I should go on with it. No line of 
writing, now-a-days, “ pays” so well. 

But, is there nothing in the thing but pay? Do not even 
managers, even tragedians, owe a certain duty to Art and to them- 
selves, beyond making it pay? Ought they not to encourage native 
authorship (there are great exceptions, for I am not speaking of all, 
remember), and to feel some ambition to link their names with 
original characters, and with original plays? And, is not the mania 
for advertisement, in one form or another, passing bounds? Is 
Notoriety the only object, instead of what it once was, Fame? The 
second is so hard to win—the first, so easy. Pears’s Soap in Art is 
surely wrong, and Dame Tragedy looks but ill at ease in the guise of 
a trade-mark. Men of the Macready and Kemble type did not want 
dramatists. Poor old Muse ! 
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“Must we see, in quiet sorrow, 
Tragedy her dark wings fold, 
While her gracious name men borrow 
For a figure not of old? 


“She, who gave her honours stately, 
Through the test of mimic scenes, 
Gravely won, and worn sedately, 
By the Kembles and the Keans— 





“She, whose majesty a charm meant 
To the bearers of her train, 
Mystic Atschylean garment, 
Wrought of the Romance of Pain— 


“ Overborne, she whispers lowly 
To the ears yet juggle-free, 
Why profane me? I am holy, 


109% 


And my grace is—Modesty! 





* This essay was originally a lecture delivered to the Art-Society, in 
Conduit Street, on March 18, 1886. 
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Sainte Marie. 


AN EPISODE. 





Some years ago circumstances led me to the French capital. I had 
no intention of living there, but, lingering on, I gradually formed 
ties and made it my home—if indeed that can be called a home 
which was only an apartment inhabited by a solitary woman; but 
such as it was, I grew fond of it. The quarter of Paris I lived in 
was pretty and quiet, without being dull, and had a local character 
peculiar to itself. It was much inhabited by rich tradespeople 
who lived in pretty villas. Everywhere there were gardens, and 
when I opened my window in the summer evenings, the air I 
breathed was balmy with the scent of flowers and the blossoms of 
trees and shrubs. There were even fields and fruit trees to walk 
among, and dewy grass; and, in the hush of the lovely evenings, one 
might hear the soft, rich voice of the nightingale mingle with the 
strange, silvery note of the equally invisible bell-frog. 

The church, replaced now, in deference to the larger requirements 
of the parish, by a huge Romanesque edifice, was in my time a small 
antique structure standing on a slightly raised mound in a kind of 
small “Place,” in the centre of which stood a monument to the 
honour of “Christ our Saviour and His servant the worthy ——.” 
The church was crooked, being sunk at the foundations, and had an 
odd, lop-sided look, the effect of having but one aisle; the other, 
legend said, having been swept away by the onslaught of an English 
army many hundred years since. Within, the little church was a 
still, calm place, except for the rustle and bustle of over-zealous, 
devout ladies, whom I generally managed to avoid. There was, how- 
ever, one lady with whom, without any choice of mine, I there 
became inevitably acquainted, whilst executing in common with her 
a certain small parochial charge laid upon us by the good Curé. 
She was a fidgety little, elderly Italian widow, with straggling 
locks, and many old-fashioned furbelows and flounces and com- 
pliments. As to intelligence she seemed, so far as regarded this 
world, to have few ideas beyond the Italian cuisine, whose receipts 
she was always giving me; but her other-world horizon had, I soon 
discovered, the wide range which so frequently goes with simple faith. 
People are, I have often found, interesting in the degree in which 
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one is interested in them, and so it fell out that before long this 
Madame Bruté and I, in spite of many differences of temperament 
and character, became fast friends. She lived at Sainte Marie, a 
large national institution which provided a home for poor gentlefolks 
with claims to Government protection. The rule was that applicants 
for admission must have reached the age of sixty, but nevertheless 
the home was the scene of love affairs—aflairs sometimes wholly 
ludicrous, but sometimes not altogether void of real sentiment. 
I liked hearing Madame Bruté’s stories of the old people, and I 
became very much at home in her comfortless but sunny room, which 
looked out towards the Seine, over the pleasure-grounds, and in which 
every chair and table, and the bed as well, were always littered up 
with things strewed about—lace shawls, crooked bonnets, chocolate, 
Prayer-books, bright-coloured religious pictures, and perhaps a sauce- 
pan, all in confusion together, and she perpetually complaining of 
want of time. ‘“ Ah,” she would say, “one has always so much to 
do when one lives alone; a stitch here and another there, and then 
one is old and falls asleep.” 

Her favourite topic of conversation was a certain Madame de 
Bellemaison, of whose charms and virtues and misfortunes she was 
never tired of talking. Her windows were just opposite those of 
Madame Bruté, and whilst she talked about her I became interested 
in watching the little white hand, on which a diamond ring sparkled, 
which was often to be seen at Madame de Bellemaison’s window. 
It was a very pretty, plump hand, and held a fan which sheltered 
the face from the light. The rest of the figure, which one could tell 
from the attitude of the hand was always recumbent, being hidden 
from view by the window-sill. I learnt that Madame de Bellemaison 
was paralysed and was fond of visitors. 

“ Absolutely, mademoiselle, you must come some day with me and 
see her. She was once a great beauty, and is still as clever as she is 
good and spirituelle. She knew everyone when she was young, and 
tells the most charming anecdotes of a great world now become 
historical.” 

And so, without much reluctance on my part, it came about that 
I was one day introduced to the lady who owned the white hand. 
A prim bonne showed us in, and my friend herself announced me 
with sonorous Italian pronunciation of every vowel as “ Mademoiselle 
Moéré—a charming——” Here, fortunately for my blushes, our 


hostess with a benign bow and smile, and a pretty gesture of the 
hand, like a gracious little empress, made further introduction 
superfluous. 

“ Any friend of Madame Bruté is welcome here,” she said, “and 
mademoiselle is very kind to come and see an old woman.” 
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Her face was furrowed, but the features and complexion were still 
exquisitely delicate, and with her snowy, fluffy hair she was the very 
picture of an old French lady. 

The maid had evidently been just reading the Figaro to her, and 
the little lady still kept her hand on it as if it were not done with ; 
and in fact, as we presently learnt, her mind was occupied still by 
what had been read to her. 

At first, as a stranger, and in a fit of awkward English shyness, 
I hardly spoke, though in my way I was enjoying my visit. My 
hostess’s appearance charmed me, and then I discovered two portraits 
of her which were interesting to compare with the original. Both 
had been taken in youth, and were in old-fashioned dress. In one, 
she wore a broad Gainsborough hat with a long plume, the waist of 
the short-sleeved white gown almost under the armpits, the plump 
shoulders uncovered, mits covering the hands and arms half-way up 
to the elbow. In the other picture she wore a creamy gauze 
dress trimmed with soft yellow lace and red bows; her hair was 
powdered and puffed high over cushions, with a crimson rose at one 
side, and another rose was fastened in front of the dress. 

Besides the portraits there was beautiful old furniture in the room, 
some ornamented with the brazen lyres and little figures of the 
Empire, some evidently much older; it was chiefly French, with the 
notable exception of a lovely ebony cabinet ornamented with tortoise- 
shell and lapis lazuli, which, when afterwards she told me the history 
of all her pretty things, I knew had been part of the furniture 
of her own boudoir. 

I was listening, too, delightedly all the time to the dear little 
lady’s talk. And what a pleasure it was to listen! It was so 
finished, so racy, so epigrammatic, so perfect in every respect, that 
had it been taken down verbatim not one word would have been 
found misplaced. She seemed to have known everyone I had ever 
heard of ; and when presently, that I might not feel myself unnoticed, 
she pointedly addressed me, and I responded with a question which 
elicited some stories of political personages, historical only to me, 
whom she had known, how delightful the stories were! The words 
so simple and graphic, unkind never, but seasoned with just that 
little point de malice which gives flavour. Of everyone she had 
something good to say. “But it was a bonne dme,” was her 
favourite verdict. And once when she repeated the words, and I with 
a smile replied, “I think, madame, that you must have a very bonne 
dme to see so much good in all,” she said, rustling the Figaro a little, 
“T do not think, mademoiselle, that there are many ‘bad souls.’ I 
at least have found good in even the least good. Tenez, when you came 
in my maid was reading the Figaro to me (we read it every day 
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from beginning to end), and something in it stirred up old memories, 
and reminded me of a story of my young days which is a case to the 
point. Even a murderer is not always wholly bad. If you have 
time I would tell you the story. The remembrance weighs upon me 
to-day, and it might be a relief to speak of it.” 

, We eagerly pressed her to do so, and she began :— 

“ You must have heard of him, I think; it was a celebrated affair. 
I lived then in the Rue de Lille” (here she waved her hand towards 
the centre of the big city) “in the house which still goes by our 
name. I was young at the time of my story, and my husband was 
away with his regiment, and the children and I had, besides the 
women, only one man to wait on us. This man, Jean, was a 
faithful, but slow, little Breton, who wore a velvet jacket and silver 
buttons, and his long hair down his shoulders, as our country- 
people do. 

“The maids were only two of them from Brittany—the cook and 
the children’s nurse. Whilst my husband was away I did not enter 
much into society, but our family was large, and so it happened that, 
although I refused invitations from the outside world, yet I dined 
out sometimes, and oftener still had little family dinners at my hotel. 
It was very gentille, my house, mademoiselle ; forgive an old woman’s 
pride in the long past; it is all gone now, all gone,” she repeated 
with a bright smile, but something glistened in her eyes. “It had 
been furnished and prepared for me when I married, and was very 
pretty in the fashion of the time. Different from that of to-day, 
you know: furniture with visible legs, chairs not hard to get out of 
once you sat down. The rooms were hung with pale silks; one was 
amber satin, the furniture ebony—that was my own; and specially I 
prided myself on all my reception rooms being arranged so that one 
could ¢alé in them. ‘Talking was another fashion which I hear is 
going out. People meet nowadays, I am told, only and always to 
eat. Ah, well! eating is good in its way, but I think I should miss 
the conversation of my youth. Not but that we ate too, and I was 
proud of my cook and of the compliments I received upon her skill. 
She was a short, sturdy peasant, like a strong pony in figure, and, 
though I saw much less of her than of some of the maid-servants, 
still I took a special interest in her, because she came from a village 
close to my own country home, and I had known something of her 
family all my life. She had a sad kind of manner, not like the gay, 
ready Parisians; but I knew the Bretons were rather heavy, and I 
paid no special attention to it until one day, when I went to order 
dinner, I found her in tears. 

“*Why, Victorine, ma fille, I said—(she was old enough to be 
my mother, but it is our way, you know)—‘ what ails you?’ 
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“«¢ Ah, madame,’ she said, ‘ it is nothing.’ 

“But I insisted, and at last she sobbed out : 

“<¢Tt is my son, madame, my son.’ 

*¢Your son,’ I said; ‘why, is he not always abroad with his 
regiment ?’ 

“Yes, madame, away, always away, but it is a long time. 
Je m’ennuie.’ 

“ Well, I sat down and made her sit by me, and I talked to her 
and patted her hand, and comforted her as well as I could, promising 
her that when Pierre came home we would make a féte to celebrate 
his return. And then I glanced at the clock, and saw I had no time 
left for ordering dinner, so I jumped up with the words: 

“*T must run away, Victorine. I have promised my sister-in-law 
to meet her, and I cannot stay to order dinner, so I leave it to you 
to make us a good one. _ There will be four to dine, and mind you 
have something nice to keep up your reputation with ces messieurs. 
My brother and my brother-in-law are coming, and even the best of 
men, you know, Victorine, are a little gourmand.’ 

“She smiled, as I had intended to make her do, by my little 
compliment and joke, and I ran away, thinking what a blessed cure 
work was, for I knew her mind would be too busy with the dinner 
for her to fret, and that she would pray and cook alternately, or 
probably do both together. 

“The dinner, mesdames, was so perfect that I still remember it! 
Such Julienne soup, such cutlets, such fricandeau ; all very simple, 
naturally, but different for instance from the dinner to be served us 
here to-day. My maid has just brought me the bill of fare. Potage 
au vermicelle au gras; boeuf entowré de légumes. Ah, well, I do 
not want to complain. It is better than I deserve, and as Monsieur 
l’Abbé often reminds us, one must do penance either here or here- 
after, and the more here accepted the less hereafter.” 

While saying this the little lady laughed softly as if pleased, and 
I, having heard from Madame Bruté of her self-denying alms and 
cheerful generosity, felt the charm of that bonne humeur which is the 
characteristic of French courage in small trials as well as in great. 

“Well, mesdames,” she went on, “we ate our little dinner very 
sociably ; just a little partie carrée—my sister, her husband, my 
brother, and I. We did not hurry ourselves. We talked, ah, such 
talk! We all knew our little Paris well, and the men were gay and 
kind, my sister full of esprit. There was scarcely a pause, and often 
we all forgot to eat for several minutes together in the heat of 
argument, or the delight of thrust and parry. Dinner began at 
half-past six, a late hour for those days, but it was eight before the 
dessert was on the table. Still we talked and laughed, and laughed 
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and talked, until a little accident disturbed us. My brother was 
helping me to wine, and he spilt some of it on my dress, to his 
despair, for, to tell the truth, mademoiselle, he had been complimenting 
me upon my toilette all the evening. There it is,” she said, pointing 
to one of the portraits I have mentioned; “simple enough, you see ; 
only a soft maize gauze looped and puffed over China silk with 
crimson bows; my hair a little powdered and brushed up, with a 
crimson rose fastened in one side with a diamond spray. So, when 
he saw the red stream running down my pretty dress, he jumped up, 
a naughty word full of 17’s escaped him (he was generally so correct 
before ladies), and he rushed out of the room, not stopping to ring 
the bell, and called out for ‘ Jean! Victorine! Marie!’ any name he 
could think of, to come and clean my poor dress. We, in the dining- 
room, smiled at his despair, but surprised that no one answered him, 
I too jumped up and went out to beg him not to trouble himself. 
But he paid no attention to me, and ran on downstairs, and I, 
mesdames—excuse me, we were young, I only twenty-one, he not 
very much more—after him helter-skelter to the kitchen, where of 
course I expected to find only my own familiar servants. Judge 
then of my, of our, surprise when, bursting open the door, we found 
we had intruded upon an evening party. We stood transfixed at 
the door, framed by it, I in the dress which was the cause of our 
intrusion, by my side my tall, handsome Bernard in his evening 
clothes, buckled shoes, and silk stockings, dinner-napkin still in his 
hand; and within, a regular tableau vivant. Two couples standing 
up to dance, mute and motionless now. Jean, clumsy, short, heavy, 
in his Breton costume, with his long black locks hanging over his 
shoulders, holding his partner’s hand; she, my maid, a fine, tight- 
laced Parisian in the neatest of costumes, her high-heeled, buckled 
shoes showing beneath her short, well-made skirts, her cap prim in 
shape in obedience to me, but put on in the most coquettish manner. 
The opposite couple, a rough stranger boy in a blue blouse, in his 
stockinged feet—he had kicked off his wooden shoes to dance ; his 
partner a humdrum, stupid-looking little housemaid, whom I had 
taken out of an orphanage. Victorine the cook was seated in her 
high-backed, wooden fautewil, a hand laid on either knee, in one of 
them holding the sock she was always knitting for her absent Pierre. 
The younger servants at different ends of the room, one washing 
dishes, another carrying bread and cider in through an opposite door, 
and standing in her astonishment stock-still to gaze at us. The 
table, which usually stood in the middle of the room, was pushed 
up against the wall, and on it was seated another stranger, a tall, dark 
young man with a penny whistle in his thin strong fingers. I re- 
member even then noticing how strong and fleshless those fingers were. 
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“*¢ Victorine!’ I almost gasped. 

“<«QOh, madame, she said, jumping up. ‘Oh, madame! I beg 
madame’s pardon. This is my son, of whom madame has often heard 
me speak, come home unexpectedly, and—and—a comrade of his, 
madame. I have told him, madame, he must never bring his friends 
here again—such things are not done in good houses like madame’s 
—but for this once—he is young, ignorant, has not seen a house like 
madame’s before—if madame will this once pardon him.’ 

“Meantime the tableau vivant had changed. Before us stood 
culprits awaiting sentence. Only the strange young man with the 
whistle kept his self-possession ; he had slipped noiselessly off the 
table and stood by it erect like a soldier, watching us. 

“Suddenly Henri and I both smiled, and then the ice was broken. 

“So this is Pierre,’ I said. ‘Why, you have stolen in upon us like 
a thief! If you had let us know when to expect you, we should have 
given you a better welcome. The mother Victorine, and I had it all 
arranged, had we not ?’ I said, appealing to her. 

“To my surprise something, either in my words or manner, 
seemed to confuse both Pierre and his mother; and I, feeling as if I 
had, in some unintentional manner, been severe, and hardly knowing 
how to set them at their ease, turned to the young man near the 
table, saying : 

*¢ You are the band, monsieur, I suppose ?’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders with an air almost of patronage, ‘ I 
whistled, madame ; the others danced.’ 

*¢ You like music ?’ I inquired. 

“Yes, madame; it is my profession. I am a military bands- 
man.’ 

“*Tiisten, Celestine,’ I said, turning to my maid. ‘Perhaps this 
monsieur plays the fiddle too; it would be better to play and better 
to dance to than this. Run upstairs and get the one there is behind 
my secretaire.’ 

“Tt was an old fiddle I cared little for, and only kept for old 
acquaintance sake. My dancing-master had used it, Something 
about the young man interested me, even surprised me, and I felt a 
great curiosity to hear him play. So when Celestine reappeared, 
I asked him if he would begin the music before we went upstairs. 
He took the instrument up, calmly tightened the strings and then 
began. First he played with infinite pathos the quaint, ‘II pleut 
bergire,’ and then, the poor little old instrument vibrating under his 
long, lithe fingers, he changed to the slow measure of a country dance, 
adapting to it first the familiar air of ‘Plus on est de fous plus 
on rit,’ and then with skilful cadence ‘Te souviens-tu.’ My brother 
and I listened, astonished, and watching the young musician, who, 
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his face flushed now as he warmed to his art, looked like the picture 
of some Italian improvisatore, with his brown throat, his dark hair, 
and his expressive countenance. 

“ But when he paused, Bernard nudged me, and I remembered we 
were probably wanted upstairs and not downstairs. So turning to 
Victorine, I said :' 

“¢Do not hurry to end your soirée, my good Victorine. And pray 
arrange with Pierre to come again soon and bring his friend with 
him. On Sunday you might give them a little dinner and have some 
music after.’ 

“Then Bernard and I went upstairs, where he made the most of 
our adventure, and gave a graphic account of the scene, omitting no 
detail, from me framed in the doorway, aghast in my pretty, stained 
yellow gown and powdered hair, himself behind me in his pumps and 
tights, to the maids and men within, all dumbfoundered. 

“From this time the aspect of kitchen-life in my house was 
changed. The musician became very popular, and he and Pierre 
being constantly downstairs, came at last to have a sort of non- 
descript footing amongst my people. I confess, mesdames, that in 
those days I was very—what shall I say—impetuous, impulsive. 
I mean, that so soon as a thought came into my head I liked to have 
it put into execution ; so I found it agreeable to have a larger retinue 
than I could otherwise have afforded, and thus I made use of the 
young men, always supposing them to be on leave and glad of odd 
francs and dinners. The musician, Paul, was my favourite. Pierre 
was useful in a thousand ways for rough kitchen work, but Paul was 
all intelligence and skill, never at a loss ask him what one might, 
always at hand when wanted—never in the way. By degrees, too 
soon, perhaps you will say, I trusted him implicitly, and confided to 
him all my commissions, especially when there was need of a sure 
hand. I remember once I got 500 frances from Bernard—it was Paul 
I sent for them to him; another time my cousin borrowed my plate 
for a large party she gave—it was Paul I sent with it to her. In 
the evenings when I went out wearing my diamonds and the old 
de Bellemaison pearl and sapphire and emerald set, Paul came with 
me to sit on the coach-box, and be my guard. His manners were 
very gentle, and I understood how he came by them when afterwards 

I learned how he had been brought up. He was very kind to my 
children too, and when they had scarlet-fever he nursed them night 
and day. At first he came up to try and amuse my little boy 
before we knew what was the matter, when he was sickening, and 
then when the nurse fell ill too, he would hardly leave the room to 
lie down or eat his meals. And when the children were getting 
better he stayed with them and amused them, and brought them 
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little clever toys he made for them, and put up with the childish 
irritability of their convalescence with more than a woman’s patient 
tenderness. 

“Of course, mesdames, devotion like this touched me, and I grew 
almost to love the strong youth who was so gentle and protecting to 
me and my little ones. He treated me as if I were a princess or a 
bit of china that would break, and he even seemed to love my pretty 
dresses, and shielded them from every rough touch as if they were 
part of myself. 

“Judge then, dear ladies, of my horror at what followed. One 
day I called for Paul, and was told he had not come; the next day 
and the next, the same thing took place. The third day I was 
alarmed, feeling sure something must have happened to him. Pierre 
came as usual, but knew nothing of his friend. They had different 
lodgings, and Pierre had not found Paul at his rooms when he called. 
I was very anxious for my brother to come, as I hoped he would 
suggest to me what steps I could take to find out about the youth, 
so I felt relieved when I heard a ring at the door, and Bernard’s 
quick step on the stairs. Then he stopped and I heard voices; he 
was talking to someone—probably to one of the servants. I waited 
for a few minutes, then sprang up in my impatience and, opening the 
door quickly, I went to the corridor, and leaning over the banister 
called him. 

“« Bernard, Bernard,’ I said, ‘come; I want you.’ 

“He was talking to old Victorine, which struck me as odd, and 
both of them seemed startled by my voice. Victorine too, I noticed, 
tried to crumple up and hide a tiny printed newspaper sheet she had 
in her hand. 

“Coming, my dear,’ he said, ‘ coming; wait one minute.’ 

“ Terror seized me ; my husband, something had happened to him ; 
he was away. I almost fainted, and I gasped out his name: 

“ «Henri, Henri.’ 

“*Do not frighten thyself, my dear,’ said Bernard—my dear good 
Bernard—rushing to me to support me then as he did afterwards in 
many a terrible sorrow. ‘Henri is well. That is, I have heard 
nothing of him or from him, absolutely nothing, but what my little 
sister herself has told me.’ 

“* But the newspaper, then? Why did she hide it? I must see 
it. I must know what it is I must not know.’ 

“*Oh! naughty Eve,’ said Bernard with such natural playfulness 
that I was partly reassured. ‘You shall know, else you are sure to 
imagine something a thousand times worse than the reality can be. 
It is only your Paul. We know nothing, but there has been a crime, 
and Victorine thinks he r 
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“« Has been assassinated,’ I cried, womanlike, jumping to a conclu- 
sion. ‘I knew something dreadful had happened to the poor lad, or 
else he would not have stayed away.” 

“*No, not that, said my brother calmly. ‘ Victorine was just 
telling me he had not been here for some days and that you were 
anxious about him, and there is something here which she was just 
going to show me.’ 

“ He took the little old-fashioned sheet out of her hands—it had 
reappeared from the pocket whilst we had been talking—and read a 
few lines aloud. ‘There had been a horrible, cruel murder of an old 
woman, with robbery. The guilty man had been taken prisoner, and 
was described. This was the description: ‘The man is about 
twenty-five years of age; he is tall, and distingué both in face and 
general appearance; he is dark; his eyes are of a peculiar yellow- 
brown ; his features good ; teeth white. His hands are long, lean and 
sinewy. He gives the name of Paul, and refuses to allow that he 
has any other.’ 

“T felt that it was Paul, owr Paul; but the more I felt it the more 
indignant I was with myself and with the others for thinking any- 
thing so dreadful of the poor kind boy. So I tried to laugh it off. 

“What a fuss!’ I said. ‘ Whyshould it be Paul? Of course he 
would never hurt any one, much less a poor helpless old woman. 
Wait, he will be here presently, and then you will be ashamed of 
yourself, Victorine.’ 

“Ah! if madame knew,’ she began, and then her eyes filled with 
tears, and she sobbed out, ‘I have been a wicked woman. It might 
have been madame herself, or the dear babes he killed. He was in 
prison, madame, before we ever saw him here, and Pierre, too, 
madame. Oh! madame, pardon meI pray you. I never meant to 
deceive you. They met at the prison gate as they were discharged, 
and Pierre brought him here, and I did not know myself for a long 
time.’ 

“ Little by little between her sobs the whole story came out. Her 
son and Paul had been in the same regiment, had been both in the 
same prison upon different charges—Pierre for drawing his sabre in 
the street to defend himself from arrest when not quite sober; Paul 
for attempting to burn a house down. Both had been discharged 
on the same day, and had returned to Paris together the very day 
my brother and I interrupted the dancing. As I listened, I felt only 
too sure that the murderer of to-day was the kind, almost friendly, 
domestic of the past months. I almost broke down as with a rush I 
felt the danger my children had gone through, and then, less selfishly, 
I remembered Paul himself, his faithfulness at least to us, and then 
where he was now and what awaited him, 
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“*T will go and see him,’ I said. ‘Poor boy! I must try to help 


him.’ 

“In vain my good brother and the others dissuaded me. I had 
made up my mind, and no obstacles would have prevented me. I got 
an order to visit the prisoner, with some difficulty, and only after a 
delay of three weeks. 

“ Then I saw him, alone, in a little cell which I was not allowed to 


enter, nor might I touch him. I stood looking at him before he saw 
me. He was very pale. 


“Paul, Paul,’ I said softly. 

“He started, then flew towards me, his long fingers twitching 
agitatedly. He made a gesture half as if to welcome, half as if to 
drive me back. 

“*Madame must go,’ he said sullenly. 

“*No, I said gently ; ‘you are in trouble. You have been very 
good to me. I came to hear yourself. I cannot believe the 
others.’ 

“ He covered his face with his hands and did not speak. I waited 
patiently with my little prayers, and presently his hands dropped, 
and he said in a strange, unfamiliar voice: 

“* Go—go—it is true—I killed her.’ 

“‘T shuddered—ah! it was a crime so dreadful in the newspaper 
account—but I would not, could not, leave him without any word 
of pity. 

“¢ Paul, Paul,’ I said, ‘speak to me.’ 

“¢T cannot,’ he said. 

“¢ Well,’ I said, ‘I may stay ten minutes with you. I will wait.’ 

“So I stayed, stayed on, and he did not speak, nor did I to him. 
Only I said my prayers over and over, and at Iast I spoke. 

“¢ Paul, I said, ‘mon pauvre Paul, you have been kind to me, 
done much for me. Will you promise me something ?’ 

“ «But, yes, madame,’ he said, and then his whole body shook with 
emotion, and he whispered, ‘Madame must go. I cannot bear it. 
She is an angel; this is no place for her,’ and he looked at me with 
his great eyes, softened I thought with tears, his face deadly white. 

“Then, dear ladies, I, who am not good at all—who loved, who 
love still a little, alas! I fear, soft things, and the world a little too, 
perhaps—felt all at once what an awful thing a soul, an ever-living 
soul, is. 

“«* Paul,’ I said, ‘Iam not an angel, not good at all, but I love 
you, my poor, poor friend. Zenez, you, Paul, are brave—I know you 
are not afraid to die; but J, I cannot bear it for you, because I do not 
know, my friend, what awaits you. I want you then to love the good 
God and His dear Mother, and to promise you will do what I ask.’ 
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“So I made him promise, first, that he would see the prison chaplain 
and listen to him, and try to do what he told him; secondly, that he 
would wear and sometimes kiss, and especially kiss the last thing—a 
little blessed crucifix I would send him by the chaplain. I might not 
give it to him myself. And then the time was gone, the warder 
touched me gently on the shoulder and told me I must come away. 

“*¢ Adieu, I said, but there was no answer. And so I left him, 
meaning to return. Before I left the prison, however, I saw the 
chaplain and told him about my poor Paul, and when I came away it 
was with a thankful feeling that in him the poor boy would have a 
stronger friend than I. 

“T never saw Paul again. The shock had upset me a good 
deal, and I sickened afterwards of scarlet-fever, which had spread 
through the house when Paul and I together had nursed the children. 
They told me that when I wandered in my head I thought he was 
nursing me too, and that I was always talking to him about Je bon 
Dieu, and his soul. My illness was long and complicated, but when 
I was better he was one of my first thoughts, and I sent to beg the 
good old priest to whose care I had committed him, to come and 
see me. 

“ He came at once. I was still in bed, but I could not wait. He 
stood by my bedside, his tall figure and snow-white head bent over 
me; his face was very kind but very grave. He thought I knew, so 
he made no attempt to bresk it to me. 

“* All is over, madame,’ he said simply, ‘as regards this world. 
Pray for him confidently. He died very bravely, very calmly. An 
hour before, he bade me tell you that his last words should be those 
you wished, and that he hoped you would remember him in your 
prayers. May God have mercy on his soul. He was brave and 
true in some things, in spite of his crimes.’ 

“ And then there came a silence, and I could find no word to break 
it but ‘Merci, Monsieur |l’Abbé, merci.’ 

“Then he spoke again, to tell me that Paul had asked to see him 
one day as a friend, and had told him the story of his life, and asked 
him to tell it to me if he should ever see me again. 

“ Paul’s father had been rich and noble—his name Paul would not 
tell. His mother he had never known, but she was not his father’s 
wife. His father had been an old man ever since Paul could 
remember, and Paul had been brought up in his bachelor household 
with every expectation of inheriting a competence at his death, and 
without much instruction or training of any kind to fit him to make 
his way in the world. The old man became paralysed when Paul 
was about ten years old, and a woman-servant of high temper who 
attended him, and whom he greatly feared, gained such influence over 
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her charge that at his death it was found that he had bequeathed 
everything, of which he could dispose, to her, and left Paul penniless. 
Cast thus adrift upon the world, with anger and hate in his heart, the 
boy was drafted into the army, where for a time he did well, as his 
talent for music was noticed, and he was put into the band. But his 
companions were bad, and he was led astray, and took to drinking 
more than was good for him and enough to inflame his hot nature. 
One day whilst under the influence of spirits, exciting himself with 
wild talk about his wrongs, he had made the attempt to burn down 
the old woman’s house, bought with the money which should have 
been his. This failed and he was arrested and imprisoned. He came 
out of prison, fiercer, wilder, than he went in; but for a time the 
gentler side of his nature was developed by contact with my trusting 
little ones, and the rest of us, all believing in and accepting him 
without suspicion. 

“But the old enemy overcame him—and again he fell. When 
drunk he must have been a madman. He killed her, mesdames, the 
poor, helpless, cruel old woman who had robbed him, and in his 
turn he robbed her of his father’s money, his father’s watch, his 
father’s plate!” 

The dear little old lady’s face was pale, and she sank back; and, 
feeling that we had allowed her to exhaust and overtire herself, we 
left her, with many excuses, as the dinner-bell sounded the hour of 
the distasteful meal. 


Marcaret Mary Marrnanp. 





Che Cloud. 
(From GAUTIER.) 


On the horizon, bathed in light, 
A cloud begins its place to take, 

So shines a maid with bosom white 
Fresh from a clear and windless lake. 


Erect upon her pearly shell, 
She sails along the azure there, 
A Venus, shaped by magic spell 
Out of the mist-wreaths of the air. 


Her wavering shape eludes the eye 
In languid postures, fancy-drawn, 
While on her sheeny shoulders lie 
The roses scattered by the dawn. 


No gleam of marble or of snow 
More amorously blent could be, 
Nor, imaged by Correggio, 
More softly sleep Antiope. 


She floats in splendour large and warm 
Higher than Alp or Apennine, 
Reflection of primeval form, 
Type of “the eternal Feminine.” 


Vainly to this poor body tied 

My passionate soul from prison passed 
Wings upward to its winged bride, 

And, like Ixion, holds her fast. 


Quoth Reason :—“ Vapour! where one sees 
The vague designs our dreams display. 

Shadow! that changes with the breeze. 
Bubble! that bursts and melts away.” 
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THE CLOUD. 


The Muse makes answer :—“ What of that ? 
What, after all, does Beauty mean ? 

Fair spectre, which a breath lays flat, 
And which is nothing, having been! 


Rather, before the ideal bowed, 

Wide in thy heart let sunshine fall ; 
Love !—be it woman or be it cloud-— 

Love only! Love is all in all.” 


H. G. Keene. 











Postscript to Mozart.’ 


Tre name of Mozart will scarcely be pronounced before any 
dilettante of this or any music-loving centre in Europe, but ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ will at once rise to everybody’s mouth. The most popular 
opera written in the last century, and which remains a stock- 
piece with Italian, French, German, and English opera Companies, 
and has continued to be so during the whole of this century, it has 
enchanted the fathers and grandfathers of this generation in all 
countries, and stands fresh and eagerly listened to, while operas 
have vanished which ten or twenty years ago were all the rage. 
It is not a sufficient reason that it is by the immortal Mozart ; 
because other operas by the same master, full of melody, full of 
the enticing simplicity and charm which was the basis of his 
personal character, have never reached the same degree of popu- 
larity; take, for instance, his magnificent ‘Idomeneo.’ Truth to 
say, it is very difficult in many cases to find out why one work of 
an author becomes so much more popular than others by the 
same author, although they seem to possess the same charm. 
Balfe has written twenty-three operas, of which one had for more 
than a quarter of a century the greatest run known in nearly 
every country of Europe. Two, even three others have been 
very successful too; but who knows even the name of eighteen 
or twenty others? Why are Dickens’ ‘Pickwick Papers’ and 
Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair’ known to the merest tyro, in preference 
to so many other good works of the same authors? It is a matter 
of taste, and, as our ancestors said two thousand years ago, “ De 
gustibus non est disputandum.” “Taste and colours cannot be 
discussed,” say our neighbours on the other side of the Channel. 
Far be it from me to underrate the attractive power of the 
‘Zauberfléte,’ or the immortal charm of the ‘Nozze di Figaro.’ 
Yet! yet—the popularity of ‘Don Giovanni’ may, I believe, be 
explained, if not by A+B, yet by a series of excellent reasons, 
First of all, there are two powerful elements for popularity in the 
libretto; namely, a ghost story, which attracts a great part of the 


* In consequence of letters received from many readers of TEMPLE 
Bak, asking me for a few remarks on the popularity of ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
I beg to add this little postscript to “ Mozart.” 


THe AUTHOR. 
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public in general, and family gossip, which attracts a goodly 
section of it; which is proved by the eagerness with which the 
police reports are devoured in the daily papers. A statue that 
nods and speaks and—an especial attraction—executes divine 
justice by delivering the culprit straight away to his punishment 
to the place paved with good intentions; an outraged lady vindi- 
cated in the end; a mocking servant who, though a coward, 
betrays his master’s secrets in most voluble and amusing lan- 
guage, unrolling no less than three yards of a list containing 
the names of all the damsels beloved by his master, “mille e 
tré;” all these together keep up the interest to the very last 
act, where the ghost appears in persona to make the guilty man 
atone for his heresy, and finally precipitates him into the flames 
supposed to purify his soul from sin ! 

Take then the music! What is it that attracts people in 
operatic music? Melody, originality, science, power, taste, com- 
bination, interesting and insinuating ideas, brilliant solos, duets, 
ensemble pieces and chorus! Where is there an opera like ‘Don 
Giovanni’ combining all these qualities in so high a degree? It 
would have been a wonder indeed if the opera had not conquered 
a position of the highest popularity. Although, like most 
masterpieces, it did not at once take the world by storm, yet 
it worked itself into the first rank as soon as it was understood, 
a position it maintained thenceforth with a firm hold. 

Much has been said about the progress of music since 
Mozart’s time, and a certain clique has especially maintained 
that the music of the future is a “New Arr.” The principle, of 
which this new school is so proud, is, that drama and music are 
so combined, so intertwined in their operas, that there is not a 
note without a meaning; whereas in numbers of old operas the 
text might entirely be changed, and if only the length of verses 
fits, the same music might be adapted to any subject. Possibly 
this reproach may be deserved by some of the lightest Italian 
operas, cut and confectioned after a certain pattern, and that 
pattern, I maintain, not always a grand or a distinguished one. 
But Mozart? But ‘Don Giovanni’? See the principal figures : 
Don Giovanni himself, recklessly on pleasure bent, overbearing 
with all the effervescing blood of youth and health, troubled 
by no scruple of conscience ; listen when he sings the praises of 
champagne in sparkling notes, how the cork pops out in quick 
brilliant chords—listen to that masterpiece of mock-sentimental 
love in the Sérénade, with the pizzicato on the violin mimicking 
the guitar, that unfailing companion of the Spanish lover under 
the baleony! Take then Leporello, and notice particularly, how 
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every character from beginning to end keeps the design of his 
prominent qualities or faults before the audience. Leporello, a 
coward, as bad as his master, minus his pluck, committing every 
indignity, fully aware of the wrong he does, not with the scarcely 
admissible but anyway extenuating circumstance of benefitting 
by it, but simply because he has not the courage to refuse 
obedience to his master’s wicked orders. Hear the impatient 
accents of his first air, “ Notte @ giorno faticar,” concluding with 
the resolve to throw over the position, and then his long story 
of his master’s numberless amourettes: can mockery and gossip 
be in a more spirituelle manner interpreted by music? As to 
Don Ottavio, he in reality plays rather a pitiable figure; for both 
Don Juan and Leporello, the first by his reckless daring, the 
second by the misadventures into which his cowardice leads him, 
interest and amuse the audience. But Don Ottavio does no good, 
and no harm; he loves Donna Anna, but that has very little to do 
with the public, who like deeds not words. And yet ‘in the 
one air he has to sing, “Il mio tesoro,” what tenderness, what 
charm! How graceful is that music when compared to the terrific 
accents of the statue marching to the supper, tramp, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, to the spectral accompaniment of the brass, all the 
more effective because it is so sparingly used in the rest of the 
opera, and singing as simple, grand and terrifying accents as the 
others are light, mundane and enticing. 

See then the ladies. The bravura air of the proud Donna 
Anna, the cheval de bataille of all German prima donnas who 
can sing it; the, I might say, intentionally unsympathetic air of 
Donna Elvira, who is as uninteresting as any woman can be 
who continually cries over the pranks of a too-lighthearted 
husband. And Zerlina? Is it possible to give simpler idyllic, I 
might say arcadian expression to a young innocent girl, than 
her air, “ Batti batti bel Masetto,” and the other one, “ Vedrai 
Carino”? And is it to be wondered at that all the world over, 
that famous duet, “La ci darem la mano,” has been sung by 
amateurs and professionals, redemanded by every public in 
Europe and America? Why, this is the very thing which 
Wagner pretends to have invented in his “new art”: every 
word finds its exact expression in the music. First, that in- 
sinuating motive of the would-be seducer. Then comes her 
hesitation—shall she go? “Vorrei e non vorrei;” and suddenly, 
when she is resolved and has made up her mind, that brilliant 
animated Allegro of §, which one could guess the meaning of 
without hearing the words. Shall I quote the ball, the immortal 


minuet, the trio “ delle Maschere,” the innumerable details as witty 
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as music can produce, and as charming as ornamental art ever 
furnished? And the chorus! No reader of these lines will 
perhaps ever have an opportunity of hearing the electric effect 
on an audience which that chorus of the “ Liberta” can produce, 
as I heard it. It was in the year 1848. Austria, then the most 
priest-ridden, censor-tyrannized country in Europe, more un- 
happy even than Russia, where the want of education did not 
allow the lower classes to feel their shame as they did in Austria 
—where books on constitutional freedom, perpetually smuggled 
in, at the imminent danger of discovery, nursed and increased 
the eagerness for liberty in every better-educated individual— 
Austria had suddenly, without arms, without serious fight, except 
the loss of a very few individuals, from Monday, March the 13th, 
to Wednesday evening the 15th, obtained by a peaceful albeit 
universal revolution—on the Monday, the resignation of Prince 
Metternich, who was considered the archenemy of liberty; on 
the Tuesday, freedom of the Press, the Garde Nationale, and 
abrogation of the hated censorship ; and on Wednesday, the repre- 
sentative system and a Constitution! The people were so mad 
with joy that strangers spoke to each other in the street; for 
a week humanity were all brothers, the intoxication of happi- 
ness had made all men equal. Then the first opera given was 
‘Don Giovanni,’ with the chorus “Liberta”! Imagine the over- 
boiling excitement ; imagine a country in which the word free- 
dom was scratched out by the censor of every paper, of every 
drama—in Schiller’s ‘William Tell,’ where they have to say, 
“The country has become the grave of freedom,” the actor was 
obliged to say, “A grave has it become;” he dared not pronounce 
the word that might conjure up the spectre—imagine in that 
country after everything had been forbidden, denied, repressed— 
freedom for everybody to speak as he liked, and at such a moment 
the chorus singing, “ Viva la liberta!” It was encored again and 
again; people embraced each other in the stalls, in the gallery ; 
the enthusiasm was such, that with exemplary abnegation the 
male chorus singers went even so far as to embrace the ballet 
girls—en tout bien, tout honneur, of course—and if ever it is given 
to a spirit to see what is done in this mortal world, the purest 
joy, the most enviable satisfaction must have been that of the 
composer of that great work, Mozart! 
eL. E. 








Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


AvTHOR oF ‘ PatricrA KEMBALL,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DvuwnDAs,’ 
‘THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND, ETC. 


Caaprter XXIII. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE SKILFUL. 


PLANCHETTE, an obedient servant to Octavia Gaysworthy, was 
recalcitrant and disappointing to Paston Carew. He used to sit 
for hours on hours, and far into the night, his lean brown hands 
laid on this heart-shaped messenger from the unseen world—this 
wheeled and wooden Iris, carrying messages by the point of a 
lead-pencil from the spirits to man—but he could get nothing 


save unintelligibile scratches, which ran round and round and 
along and across the paper in a mindless network of meaningless 
confusion. Sometimes, by a great deal of touching up and 
joining together unconnected lines, he forced his faith so far as to 
make a tracing of a human face after the pattern of a New Zealand 
idol; sometimes the tracing came to be a composite kind of beast, 
half snake, half horse, which would have dismayed him as an evil 
omen, had he not felt that he had made of his own accord what 
had not been fairly and freely given. Nothing had as yet brought 
conviction, still less light; and Planchette remained indocile, 
and gave results that had no meaning, view them as he would. 
Yet how he longed for some sign, some word, some proof 
substantiating Hope! With the intellectual assent rather than 
conviction of a man who has been brought up in the orthodox 
faith, and who has never looked into its proofs nor laid bare its 
foundations, Paston had the temperament of a sceptic. He craved 
for verification of those things which he was self-assured he believed, 
and accepted everything he heard that flattered his desire for 
direct communication. What he could not understand, that he 
pressed into the service of faith as evidence; but he was like a 
man who, fearing to see the light, holds up coloured screens with 
which he is only half content. He thrust from him the doctrine 
of unconscious cerebration as untenable and unintelligible ; while 
2D 2 
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the meandering of the thoughts unbidden, open-eyed dreaming in 
the daylight, might well be direct spiritual revelation. Cards, 
more especially his own dirty little tarots, were favourite vehicles 
for the unseen to manipulate; omens of all kinds were sent with 
intent ; dreams had their interpretative significance; presenti- 
ments—signs yet more subtle and impalpable—were spiritually 
conveyed ; and the whole rank and file of ambassadors from the 
spiritual world—ghosts, spectres, wraiths, and mediums among 
the rest—were as fully accredited as any of those in the body, 
flourishing about in bagwigs and court dress at St. James’s. But 
with all this effervescence of superstition, his brain was the 
brain of a sceptic; and the one was the direct consequence of the 
other. 

Planchette had been Octavia’s loan. She had offered to lend 
him this sensitive little wooden Iris with an air of false con- 
viction, and he had accepted the offer with a sneer that was no 
more true than her earnestness had been. 

“Tt will be such a comfort to you!” she had said. “ Your friends 
in the spirit world will communicate with you, and tell you what 
you ought to do; and then you will be both led aright and have 
no responsibility.” 

To which his answer had been: “A new terror among the 
many added to death? Even the grave not strong enough to 
sever the sordid bond ? ” 

But he had taken the slippery, easily-worked little machine, 
for all his sneer, and had sat over it for hours at a time, trying 
for an intelligible message, which never came. He had made 
only a network of scratches, out of which ingenuity itself could 
construct no coherent words nor possible form, without a great 
outlay of imaginative skill. 

“Well, what have you got from Planchette?” asked Octavia 
one day, when she and her mother called at Mock-Beggar, as they 
so often did. ‘Have you had any new messages?” 

** None,” said Paston. 

“But you have made something?” she returned. 

“ A few absurd scratches. As I had the machine, I thought I 
would use it. One values one’s own tests; but I have got nothing 
of any importance.” 

He spoke with admirable indifference a little coloured by 
disdain. 

“Everything is of importance,” sgid Octavia seriously. ‘“ You 
see, the spirits cannot do all things perfectly at once. We have 
to learn their ways, as we have to learn a new language, or a new 
accomplishment. You will become stronger as you go on, and 
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then you will get all sorts of things you will like. I wish you 
would show me what you have done.” 

“T have done nothing in any way intelligible,” he repeated stiffly. 

“Perhaps not to you,” she insisted ; “but I might make some- 
thing of it. You see I am accustomed to the funny way the 
spirits begin with new people. And I am an interpreting medium 
as well as other things. I wish you would let me see what you 
have done. I know I could explain it all to you, and I would be 
your chief baker, or Joseph, or whoever it was that knew about 
the lean kine.” 


“T have done nothing,” he said again. “They are only 
scratches.” 

“ Well, that is just what they should be in the beginning!” 
she repeated. “What else would you have? Now just get them, 
like a dear man, and I'll tell you all about them. And we are 
losing time. Mamma and that darling will be back presently, and 
you don’t want them to see.” 

Reluctantly, not much affecting Miss Gaysworthy and holding 
her as but an unsatisfactory kind of envoy, but willing to have 
even her guidance through the maze rather than none at all, 
Paston went into his study for the sheets of paper he had locked 
away in his writing-table drawer—as carefully as he locked away 
his bank-notes—and brought them back to the adept waiting to 
decipher their hieroglyphics. 

Mrs. Gaysworthy and Yetta were in the garden. Mrs. 
Gaysworthy always went into the garden with Yetta when they 
called at Mock-Beggar. She professed herself deeply interested 
in flowers, and maintained that the flowers here—those poor 
starved, stunted plants and blooms, spoilt for want of sufficient 
nourishment like children kept just above the line of absolute 
starvation—were the most interesting of all in Beaton Brows. 
This division of forces strengthened each. She left Octavia 
to fish for the master of this beautiful place by means of Plan- 
chette’s messages, while she attacked him through his daughter. 
The one method was direct, the other incidental; and suspicious 
men are often best caught by the latter. Yetta would be a more 
powerful advocate too, than any personal desire—at least, so she 
judged, reading him by the light of her extensive knowledge of 
men—and she would rather the girl approved the mother than 
that Paston: proposed for the wife. 

“Why, Mr. Carew, these are just perfect!” said Octavia in high 
glee, when he gave her the papers and she had studied them for a 
while. “See how you have progressed! It is marvellous! Look 
here—at the beginning the spirits could not speak to you at all. 
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These are just the scratches and circles and runnings about they 
always make—like so many babies who cannot write. Aud now I 
can make out all sorts of things in this last paper. Look! here is 
an angel” she went on to say, with a few rapid touches converting 
a spider’s web kind of scrawl into a thing that looked like a cater- 
pillar with a couple of wedge-shaped appendages; “and here is a 
demon,” she added, in the same way joining and touching up another 
set of scratches into the caricature of a conventionalized demon 
with horns andatail. ‘ And the angel is chasing away the demon 
—there, into that dark splotch. So that is all right, and you are 
in good hands and being taken care of. The spirits wanted to tell 
you that. And I can read a few words too,” she went on to say, 
her pencil still busy. “See—this is evidently ‘ friend,’ and this is 
‘white,’ and look! here is ‘ soul,’ and here is ‘trust.’ Now fetch 
Planchette, and we will try for a message. I am sure the spirits 
want to speak to you.” 

“Tt would be impolite to refuse you,” said Paston; masking his 
real feeling with a smile more ghastly than he knew. And when 
he had again gone back to his room for the machine, Octavia hid 
her face in her handkerchief and said to herself, while she 
laughed beneath her breath: “If I do not make that old goose 
do as I like, it will be odder than Planchette herself!” 

No laughter however was to be seen in her face when Paston 
came back with his heart-shaped wooden Iris. She was, for her, 
grave and quiet when she sat by a small round table, he on the 
other side facing her, Planchette between them, and their 
four hands laid lightly on the sensitive little plank. Presently it 
began to move, as if writing. It moved with extreme rapidity 
and soon came to the end of the paper. 

“Now let us see what they have said!” cried Octavia, taking 
up the sheet which she read aloud. 

It was a long exhortation to general godliness of living and 
belief in the spirits. It was eminently a safe message, but not 
specially convincing to one seeking to know; and it was signed 
only in initials “M.P.C.” But in smaller writing at the end 
was a coda, which gave a certain significance to the whole :—“ Dear 
son, you may trust your friend, White Soul.” 

“Why that’s me!” cried Octavia with girlish glee. She took 
the little machine and kissed it. ‘ Dear Planchette, thank you! 
thank you, dear spirits, so much! That's my name in the spirit 
world,” she went on to say, all in a tumult and turmoil of excite- 
ment. “They have christened me White Soul. And of course 
that was what they were wanting to say to you on the paper. 
Don’t you see ?—I made out trust, and friend, and white, and soul ; 
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but you were not strong enough yet, so they could not speak. And 
so you may trust me, Mr.Carew. I am a silly little thing, I know, 
but I hope I am a good girl, and honest and above-board. And 
you see it is your father and mother who have come to you! M. 
P. C.—Mairice and Patty Clinton. Here! let us try again.” 

“Ts there no word from her!” half sighed Paston. 

He did not care for his father and mother. He was wanting 
some assurance that the dead wife whom he had loved so fondly 
was conscious of his being and waiting for his coming. Octavia 
divined his thoughts, and understood his broken sentence. But— 
what in the name of fortune was that dead wife’s Christian name? 

Planchette wrote rapidly again. This time it was a distinct 
message from the mother—signed in full, “ Patty,” and stating, 
how that she and the father and the sweet young wife— my 
daughter in the spirit-world as she would have been on earth,” 
all watched over Paston and his daughter, and occupied them- 
selves in making things as safe and pleasant as they had the 
power to do—with future advantageous contingencies in the 
world beyond. For just one brief moment Paston was overcome ; 
then his habitual caution reasserted itself. 

“Give me some proof—something that cannot be denied—that 
Ionly know. This must be easy,” he said with crisped lips, 

“T wonder what they will say,” said Octavia. 

“ Remember that night in June!” wrote Planchette. 

“What does that mean?” asked Octavia, speaking carelessly, 
but with a sharp look watching the inscrutable face. 

“ That tells me nothing,” he replied with well-acted indifference. 
“What night in June? What does it mean?” 

But the sharp eyes watching so closely saw an almost imper- 
ceptible little contraction of the lips—and how, on the dark and 
bony forehead small drops of clammy dew started from the skin. 

“Joy and sorrow,” wrote Planchette. 

A shiver passed over Paston’s usually impassive frame; but, 
moved as he was, his natural suspicion still carried it over his 
superstition. 

“Tell me more explicitly,” he said in a voice he vainly did 
his best to master. It was deep and husky and slightly faltered ; 
and Octavia saw that the right track had been struck. Yetta’s 
birthday was in June; and the world at Beaton Brows, which 
knew so little, knew at least so much—that her mother had died 
in giving her birth. 

“Joy and sorrow—life and death,” wrote the little machine. 

“Tell me more—tell me that one thing—repeat that one word 
which you and I only know,” said Paston. 
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The machine gave a kind of spasmodic jump. 

“Good-bye,” it wrote rapidly. ‘“ We are tired.” 

Then it stopped still and remained fixed ; and when Paston tried 
to push it lightly, he did not stir it from its place. 

“Tt is of no use sitting longer ” said Octavia rising. “No more 
can be got, if we were to stay here for an hour. They have gone. 
They are very arbitrary and very tiresome, and just as you are on 
the point of something really interesting they often go like this. 
It is too bad, but we cannot help it. They get cross if we press 
them.” 

“Tt seems odd to me that you should speak of these—Powers 
—so disrespectfully, and use your own force so lightly,” said 
Paston slowly and severely. 

“Oh! you make a great mistake to go at it too seriously,” said 
Octavia. “They don’t like it. Besides, you have sometimes to 
scold them—just as I scold Sprite. You see they are not so very 
far superior to ourselves, They are in the other world certainly, 
but they are no better than they were when they were down 
here. And sometimes they are a great deal worse. And then 
they tell such stories! A lot of wicked mischievous little imps 
get about, and say all sorts of naughty lies. And then people 
believe that the poor dear medium is to blame. It is the spirits 
themselves.” 

“That ;is an unsatisfactory state of things for the medium,” 
said Paston drily. 

“Yes, isn’t it? But it cannot be helped” returned Octavia, 
philosophically submissive to the inevitable. “But you'll do 
better now with Planchette—just see if you do not!” she said, 
suddenly breaking fresh ground. “It is charged now, like an 
electric machine, and you do much better after a strong medium 
has used it. You will get more intelligible writing. You did 
very well as it was—you got trust, and friend, and white, and soul, 
all distinct enough to one who is accustomed to these things ; 
and the message showed what it all meant. But now you'll get 
a better class of thing. I am sure of it!” 

“My curiosity is nearly satisfied,” said Paston stiffly. He did 
not wish Octavia to know all. 

“My goodress!” she ejaculated. “How funny! I am never 
satisfied! You see there is so much to learn, isn’t there? If we 
could only get them to tell us, how jolly it would be!” 

“Tf!” echoed Paston, thinking what treasures indeed could be 
unveiled by those who had leapt the gulf and learned the Great 
Secret—who knew what made that thing we call Life, and what 
was in the Change we speak of as Death—those states to which 
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we give names understanding nothing of their meaning. Oh for 
some message from the dead to give the truth to the living! 
—some sign, some proof that no man could deny, to assure us of 
the continuance of identity—the immortality of love! 

The yearning passion that swept across the lean hard face—as 
~ a phosphorescent wave breaking across a stagnant pool—startled 
Octavia, and for the moment both frightened and abashed her. 
She felt sorry that she had carried things so far—terrified lest 
her cheat should ever be discovered. The thing she had undertaken 
as @ harmless kind of aid to her own private ends, might prove in 
the end like the rod which became a serpent and stung the hand 
of him who held it; and the last state of what was essentially 
a“ plant,” might be much worse than the first. Nevertheless she 
knew that the one necessary lesson of evil which wishes to 
succeed is—go on boldly to the end, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents not to be discovered midway. 

“Let us go and find mamma,” then said Octavia; “she has 
tun away with that darling long enough. And we shall get no 
more messages to-day, at all events!” 

“ At your pleasure in a moment,” said Paston coldly. 

He had first to take back Planchette and those scrawled and 
unintelligible papers to his study, where he kept them, as he kept 
his money and Yetta’s jewels. 

Octavia half laughed and half frowned when he left the room. 

“What an old wretch he is!” she said to herself. “He has no 
more life in him than a mummy! Ungrateful old horror. If I 
could, would I not make him pay for all this! Well, perhaps 
I shall some day! He seems to have taken the bait, and with 
Planchette like some other things, ‘il n’y a que le premier pas 
qui cotte!’” 

Meanwhile she walked through the open window on to the 
lawn, and strolled across to the seat under the cedar-tree 
where she knew that Paston could see her, and where she put 
herself into the most becoming attitude she could assume. She 
might as well have posed before a marble statue. Paston did not 
even know the colour of the gown she wore, nor notice whether 
the fringe on her forehead was shorter or longer than usual. To 
him she was now nothing but a medium of communication—a 
link between the seen and the unseen; and her personality 
counted for no more than that of a pencil or a pen. He wondered 
greatly that she should have this mystic power. A frivolous, 
ignorant, light-minded giglet—she was as strange an Iris as 
Planchette itself! But the ways of the Unseen are inscrutable, 
and the consecration of Octavia Gaysworthy was no more 
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marvellous than that of certain others—the witch of Endor among 
the number. 

The husband-hunter sat there waiting for her companion to 
accompany her through the garden to the houses, whence she 
heard her mother’s voice talking to the head-gardener, from whom 
she was asking seeds and cuttings. But she waited in vain. 
Paston was poring over the messages given by the spirits of his 
father and mother through Octavia’s agency; and doing his best 
to make himself see some likeness in the writing to that of either 
the one or the other. If to either, it was to his mother’s; for 
Patty’s hand had been that spidery, peaked, indeterminate kind 
which is rather typical than individual; and Octavia Gays- 
worthy’s, which he did not know, was like it. 

“Tf—if it should be true!” he said, half aloud. “If she is 
waiting for me here! If she knows all my love and all my 
constancy to her memory!” 

Ah, that “if!” How those two letters hold the key of every 
secret and every doubt! How they are the unseen hinges on 
which turns the great door that now divides the truth from 
falsehood! If it should be true! Nothing could make it sure 
but his own experience. Octavia Gaysworthy could deceive 
him, but he could not deceive himself. He sat and pored over 
those messages, seeking ever to go deeper into the heart 
of their meaning, while the husband-hunter, so craftily stalking 
him, posed beneath the cedar-tree, conscious and expectant; and 
her mother caressed Yetta and gave her good counsel—flattered 
the gardener and got him to promise seeds and cuttings for her 
own use. 

“T think your father has vanished up the chimney!” laughed 
Octavia, when the two came back to the lawn—the mother 
thinking that she had given her daughter time enough for the 
present. 

“Where is he ?” asked Yetta. 

“What have you done with him, Babs?” laughed Mrs. 
Gaysworthy. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” she replied, laughing too. ‘“ He 
left me to go into his own room about some papers; and I have 
not seen him since.” 

“Perhaps he found some business waiting for him,” said Yetta 
gently. “ He often has a great deal to do.” 

“Cannot you call him?” suggested Babs. ‘You know we 
must go directly, and it looks so rude to run away without wishing 
him good-bye.” 

“JT never disturb him when he is in his own room,” said Yetta, 
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reluctant to deny her guests, but at once firm and timid in 
her father’s service. 

And with this the two ladies had to be content. And as 
Paston showed no sign of re-appearance, after as long a delay as 
was practicable, they had to leave—Octavia conscious that she had 
not advanced her affairs in proportion to the trouble she had 
taken with her morning’s work. 

“He is an old horror!” she repeated to her mother in the 
confidence of their little pony-chaise, which she drove at a smarter 
pace and with more use of the whip than the fat old white barrel 
liked. “And after he had such lovely messages from his father 
and mother! He might have been more grateful to the one who 
got them for him!” 

“Were you in form, Babs?” asked Mrs. Gaysworthy, with the 
smile she generally put on when she spoke of her daughter's 
mediumship. 

“Splendid!” returned Babs. “That old wretch, Maurice, and 
the mother came, and gave a very nice little message.” 

“ And expressed contrition ?” asked Mrs. Gaysworthy demurely. 

“No; they might and ought. Perhaps they will another time,” 
answered Octavia. 

“It would be becoming and right if they did,” said the mother. 
“Tt would comfort poor Mr. Carew too, and be a help to morality 
all round. This was all?” 

“ All for to-day,” said Octavia. ‘“ The wife was there, but didn’t 
speak. She wasn’t quite strong enough to communicate, I suppose. 
She will get better by-and-bye.” 

“Without doubt,” said the mother, as demurely as before. “I 
imagine it is difficult for a spirit to communicate with a medium 
who knows nothing whatever of the life-history, not even the 
name by which it was called when on earth.” 

“Very,” said Babs, quite simply. “A little knowledge puts 
the medium at her ease, and makes all things run better. It is 
like knowing a language well—you can express your ideas all 
the better and are not hampered.” 

“T quite understand that,” said the mother, always in the same 
dry demure way. “In fact, I do not see how you can manage 
anything, Babs, without some kind of previous knowledge; and 
certainly Maurice and that vile woman were safer cards to play 
than this unknown and anonymous wife.” 

“Ah, you darling!” said Babs, with the sweetest kind of pity 
for cherubic ignorance—ignorance which took nothing from the 
purity of the cherub, but simply prevented the fuller and loftier 
fruition of knowledge—the difference, say, between the cherubim 
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and the seraphim. “If only you could be brought to believe 
heartily, how much happier you would be!” 

“Then there would be two of a trade, Babs,” said Mrs. 
Gaysworthy with a laugh ; “and they never agree, you know.” 

“ Perhaps we are two of a trade now, in another way,” laughed 
back Octavia, with a flush that struck up through her rouge. 

And her mother did not press for the hidden meaning of this 
dark saying. 

That night Paston tried Planchette again. In the dim light of 
his one candle, while the nightjar screamed and the owls hooted, 
he sat by the table like a soul in agony striving for that one 
drop of water which should ease his pain. Voiceless prayers 
filled his heart and the infinite longing of love possessed him. 
The place seemed crowded with unseen influences ; and it was as if 
he heard the sighs of the separated, and felt the breath of the 
beloved lightly lying on his face. In the dim distances radiant 
eyes, impalpable but present, seemed to look at him; and the 
shadows fell as if they were tresses of dusky hair. He almost 
heard the faint passing of spiritual beings and the low whisperings 
of spiritual voices. He was no longer alone. The air was alive 
and space was peopled; and the souls of those he had lost and 
loved had come back from the grave to meet him. A shiver ran 
through him, and his hands shook as they pressed the little 
instrument with the passion of one wishing to impart 
life into dead matter. Suddenly it moved. No longer erratic, 
unintelligent, out of bounds, it went under his own hand rapidly 
and as if with intention, till it came to the edge of the paper 
and was stopped by the rougher material of the cloth. Then 
Paston took up the paper, and there, scrawled in tremulous, 
mis-shapen letters, were the words: “ We are with you!” 

Here there was no mistake, no deception. ‘“ We are with you” 
was written by his own hand, his own mediumship; and the 
doubts he might have had of Octavia Gaysworthy were set at rest 
by the success of his own experiment. 

He shook as if in an ague fit, and put his hands again on the 
instrument. 

“Who are you?” he said in a low whisper. His voice would 
have terrified himself had he heard it. “Give me some sign. Tell 
me—who is it?” 

Planchette did not move. His doubt paralyzed his action. He 
longed for one answer, he feared the other ; and in the stagnation 
caused by these two opposing forces nothing could be done. 
Aftera time the little machine began to move, in a strangely 
hesitating, confused, contradictory way. At last, amid a tangle of 
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scrawls and scratches, came two words clearly enough: “ Your 
mother.” The idea cast into the mind of Paston by Octavia’s 
message dominated the greater desire, and the mechanical action 
of unconscious cerebration completed the miracle. 

His mother then, was dead. So he had believed, and truth to 
say, had hoped. Her existence would have been an embarrassment, 
and he had enough on his hands as things were. But he was not 
satisfied with this answer to his prayer. It was not his mother 
with whom he sought to hold spiritual converse; nor yet his 
father. It was with the one sole love of his life—his beautiful young 
wife, Aline. It was from her he hoped to get the spiritual balm 
and comfort of loving words—to feel that though dead, she was not 
lost—though out of the range of his bodily vision, she was within 
that of his higher perception. And this again was additional 
proof to him of the genuineness of the phenomenon. Had he 
written of his own will, he would have written Aline ; as he wrote 
under the influence of others, he wrote as they directed, and as 
the truth was. But all the time he knew that Aline was there, 
and that one day she would be able to manifest herself. It was 
for the future—always that future which is to redress the balance 
and make up for the shortcomings of the present—and meanwhile 
he must content himself with what he could get, and satisfy his 
longing with the lower till he could obtain the higher. 

This much at least was true :—death was change not annihila- 
tion, nor yet the “solution of continuity ” in affection and earthly 
interests. The material accidents of paternity and marriage, due 
to temporary and superficial causes, bind the released a sexual 
soul for all eternity ; and the heaven which lies beyond his grave 
is but a transcript and a continuance of the mortal life which is 
its beginning. 


CuarTer XXIV. 
FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


SHIVERING in a cold, damp, dreary den, called by the landlady the 
back-kitchen, but more like a dungeon in one of the cruel 
strongholds of crusading times than a habitable room of modern 
construction, all that had once been buxom and luxurious Patty 
Carew fought feebly for life against old age and destitution. She 
had had her day and now the night was upon her. She had 
poured without stint the amassed treasures of her life into the 
limber, well-shaped hands, stretched out to receive them ; and she 
had given the brisk young teacher of languages a love she had 
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never felt for her indolent and easy-going master, nor yet for her 
dour and silently reproachful son. She had even forsworn her 
habitual caution, and made him the keeper of her fortunes—the 
arbiter of her destiny. She had kept back nothing; and the 
passion of this mature Cleopatra for her unaccredited Anthony 
was a tragedy to those who understood what they saw—yet to 
herself it was anew wellspring of youth and such happiness as 
she had never known, nor even suffered herself to dream of. 

He on his side played his sorry part to perfection. He robbed 
her; laughed at her; spent her money among painted houris 
whose summers had not ripened them to the point of decay, 
and the frost of whose winters had only braced not bitten them; 
but he was always complaisant, good-humoured, exuberant when 
at home ; and if his business carried him abroad more often than 
his love would have had him go, it was always honourable business, 
giving him infinite kudos among well-conditioned folk, for all 
that the material profit accruing was at the vanishing point. 
And though he was wont to return home in a strangely exhausted 
state—his work being of a killing kind; but then remember the 
honour of it! as he used to remind her when she remonstrated, 
out of love not suspicion—he was never aught but a caressing 
and courteous companion to his “chére petite Niniche,” as he 
called her—his buxom well-preserved quinquagenarian wife, whom 
he affected to treat as a kind of fairy, though she was a good two 
inches taller than he, and weighed a full third more by the 
weighing-chair on the South Kensington station. 

This life went on for some time; and the golden days of her 
Indian summer seemed to Patty Carew as if they would end only 
with her life. She had but one regret—they had come a little 
late; but after fifty, an Indian summer is better than none at 
all; and a brisk young teacher of languages, without a stake or 
a rootlet, was more to her taste than that heavy, lethargic, 
indolent old Maurice, with a name as long as history and the 
finest estate in the county. He had never really loved her. 
She had soon made that truth clear to herself. He had taken 
her more because she was like another woman than because she 

was herself; and, having taken her, he had kept her because it 
would have been a trouble to exchange her. But Victor— 
dear Victor—loved her; and she loved him, ah, merciful 
Heaven, how much! Also it was pleasant to her to “ regulate 
herself” with society, and to have her marriage-lines in her hand 
when death should carry her from this world to the next. She 
had a superstitious kind of notion that she would do better in 
a future state if she had been recognized by the social law in 
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this, and that the power of Doctors’ Commons extended beyond 
the office of the Registrar-General. 

So the time flew on golden wings and in deceitful bliss, and ‘a 
false fair smiling joy, behind whose radiant mask hid sorrow and 
a lie, stood beside the gate of that flowery land which was no 
more real than the Indian maya, or the spells cast behind him by 
the hunted Rabbit of the Algonquins. All however was peace, all 
was sunshine and clear content, till one day there was brought 
to Madame Richard a mustard-coloured envelope, wherein was 
written the Word of Might by which the whole enchantment 
was dispelled. Her husband had deserted her and she was once 
more alone. And more than this—she was penniless. He had 
eaten up the last available farthing—keeping only enough for his 
own immediate exigencies. And the future oven wherein his chére 
petite Niniche was to find her meagre crusts neither troubled 
his conscience nor ranked in any way as his affair. In the 
accounts between them, he felt that they were quits. 

Que diable, he said, both to himself and the painted houri who 
had agreed to share his slippery fortunes, what more could an old 
woman want? He had given her his youth, his name, his 
unruffied amiability, her happiness—and she had given him 
her money. It was quid pro quo; and of the two she had 
come the best off. In any case it was over now. The omelette 
had been made and eaten ;—who was going to be fool enough to 
regret the broken eggs ? 

So he reasoned, his limber fingers playing airily as he talked 
and ticked off the items at the joints; and then the two passed 
over the blue waters to the hospitable West, where they graduated 
in those schools of vice and crime which end at last in the 
solitary cell with warders in the corridor. 

For a moment Patty bent under the blow; then the indomitable 
courage, the inflexible will, she had inherited from her father, 
came to her aid, and she set her face to the hideous task of 
finding out how things really stood and making the best of what 
she could not mend. She found out that she was absolutely 
ruined ; and that she must work if she wished to live and objected 
to starve. So far this was useful to her. It prevented the 
brooding which leads from despair to lethargy. She could not 
indulge herself in the luxury of sorrow. She had to put out her 
energies to obtain the gross material things of life, and to do 
rather than think. She found a situation as housekeeper in a 
tradesman’s family, where her pseudo-gentility gained her 
consideration doubled with suspicion; but as her conduct was at 
the first exemplary, her rather lame story was taken as if set on 
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two straight legs; and all would have gone well to the end had not 
the gin-bottle lurched in between. 

The miserable woman gradually took to drink, and completed 
her own destruction. Step by step she fell lower and lower, till 
at last, too decrepit to be a charwoman, she was too drunken to 
be even the caretaker and door-opener of an empty house. 

How she lived at all in these later times was a mystery even to 
herself. Were not the poor so good to the poor, there would be 
many a death from starvation which now is averted by another 
voluntarily sharing that ragged fringe of famine; and so it was 
with this poor old wreck of the former handsome well-to-do 
Creature, so luxuriously held by her entertainer. Somehow, 
among them all—thieves, and more than soiled—foully plucked and 
dirty birds of every description—Madame Richard was not left to 
starve and was charitably helped to drink; and in the midst of 
her degradation and theirs, they never forgot that she was a real 
lady, who, if she had her rights, would now be driving in her own 
carriage with a coronet on her head. Fancy does as well as fact, 
all the world over; and more than one kind of shadow takes the 
semblance of a substance. 

Patty knew nothing of her son. In the first young days of her 
delusive happiness with the adventurer of whom she made her 
hero, she had shaken herself free of him. She had the miser’s 
fear lest he should come and see her wealth, and trouble her 
possessions. Her thirty-year-old son would have accused her of 
those fifty odd years, which she had boiled down to forty ; and she 
scarcely desired to present him to a father-in-law who was five 
years his junior. Hence, all communication between them came 
abruptly toa close, and she had lost sight of him since her marriage, 
as he of her. She knew nothing of his fortunes, nor of his return 
to Beaton Brows, nor yet whether he was rich or poor, nor even 
whether he was alive or dead. Now she would have been glad to 
recover the lost trace. Though no law could compel a son to 
support his unmarried mother, she had a faint kind of trust in 
natural instinct—and a far greater in the fear of exposure. She 
felt very sure that Paston had not gone about the world with his 
legal designation pinned to his breast; and she felt also very sure 
that outside such phenomenal ill luck as would grind any man to 
powder, he would be well off and with enough and to spare for her. 
But how to find him? She thought of this night and day when 
she was sober, and she raved of it when she was drunk. The whole 
ragged crew of thieves and dirty birds by which she was sur- 
rounded, knew her son’s name and hypothetical riches as well as 
they knew their own; and their imaginations warmed over the 
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idea of a possible general sharing and ran riot over that of an 
impartial and exhaustive loot. But it was a Barmecide’s feast all 
round, and the moment of “la curée” never came. 

Then Patty wrote to Jim Sherwood—telling him so much of her 
life as she cared should be known, and asking news of the neigh- 
bourhood. Though Jim had been fathoms deep below her in the 
olden times, and though, to do her justice, she had been feminine 
loyalty in person to her phlegmatic master, she had seen clearly 
enough the love which had burned in the gamekeeper’s heart like 
a fire covered down by ashes, the dull and dreary light of which 
a darkened than enlightened his life. Women see these 
things 4s quickly as birds see the berries on the bushes, as 
bees find the honey in the flowers; and Patty had been perfectly 
aware of what she had never acknowledged by look nor sign. 
Hence it was that she elected now to write to Jim, her ancient 
servant and humble admirer; hoping to find some way of utiliz- 
ing past emotions—forced by hunger to abandon pride. 

All comes to him who knows how to wait. But sometimes it 
comes too late, and spoilt in the transit ; among other things the 
favour of the long-beloved, the grace of the desired. In the days 
when the queen sat high before the multitude, crowned and 
adored, the love of the humble clerk who would have died for the 
same kind of kiss as Margaret gave the sleeping Marot, was un- 
known, and would have been unaccepted if offered. He poured 
out the living tribute of his heart in vain. His blood watered the 
desert sands where even thistles did not grow, and his sighs were 
lost in the fragrant summer air, where no one cared to detect the 
human agony that mingled with the breath of flowers. But then 
came the time when the queen was discrowned. Rude hands tore 
from her the ivory sceptre she had held and trailed her royal 
robes in the dust. Hoarse voices shrieked her disgrace as 
formerly they had shouted her praise; and she who had been the 
guarded and protected was now the hunted and pursued. Then his 
time came to the man who had loved and waited ; but he gained 
too late. The creature he sheltered in his arms was not the queen 
to whom he had knelt—it was but her ghost, her wraith, her 
spectré; and the golden cup which had held the wine was drained 
dry when he carried it to his lips. When the gods come 
down from their heights they come only as men; and when we 
win at last, after waiting, our gains do not repay our losses, and 
the gourd is empty. 

Yet to Jim, the queen who had become discrowned and brought 
to his own level, was always the queen. Her flesh white with 
leprosy was the queen’s flesh he would have died to kiss. His 
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ideal was undimmed, and the past was to him as the present. 
What though she told him she was old and poor, and that he would 
not know her if he were to see her, his imagination refused to 
realize what his reason told him must be true. She was ever Mrs. 
Carew, raised by sin above his head, but brought by love to the 
level of his heart ; and her letter was like a draught of wine that 
is too strong for pleasure. It overpowered him; so that he, the 
hale, stout, vigorous old man, was weakened to a woman’s measure 
of strength, and for a time could bring himself to nothing save 
that overpowering thought: “She has come to me at last!” 

Then he wrote up to London, to the address she had given him, 
to know what he could do for her, and offering all the help of 
which he was capable. 

He did not tell her of Paston nor of Yetta. He wanted to be 
the only one to help her. That was his miserliness, his share of 
jealousy. He would suffer no stranger to intermeddle with his 
joy, and he would not divide his office. For what had he saved 
and hoarded all these years? It was always the idea of Patty that 
had stimulated him—always the unwritten hope that some day 
she would come to him and he should call her his own. And time 
but graved deeper and deeper in his soul this one dominant idea— 
this one future flowering of that restricted life:—When Patty 
should come to him and be his own!—when the queen should be 
dismantled, discrowned, dethroned, abandoned by all the world, 
and he alone should give her succour! Then he would have 
fulfilled his life’s great work; he would have written his living 
poem ; and Death might take him when he would. 

Many days passed before he received an answer to his letter. 
“*Ma’me Richard was on the go,” as one of them said, when he 
helped to pick her up out of the gutter, and carry her dead-drunk 
into the back-kitchen where she and others made their filthy lair. 
She was on the go so completely that she lost all conscious- 
ness of time, and alternated between those two states so fatally 
known—the paradise of drunkenness and the purgatory of getting 
sober. At last she left off going; and then she wrote a pitiable 
account of her misfortunes and necessities. Her faithless 
husband was the goat who bore the burden of her woes—and not 
undeservedly. It was really through him that she had come to 
this shameful grief, and brought from superficial respectability to 
ingrained degradation; and though the cause does not excuse 
the result, it at least shares the blame. And when she had 
written the confession of her pressing need, and Jim had read it 
with tears and sobs he would have been ashamed of any one 
seeing or hearing, he took down the little wooden box where he 
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kept his hoard, and counted out so many sovereigns with which 
he bought a post-office order, telling her to buy herself what she 
most needed and come down to Beaton Brows to him. She should 
have life and lodging at his cottage, where never a human foot 
crossed the threshold save his own ; and changed as all the place 
was now, with no one to know her, she could pass for his sister, 
as indeed she should be. At all events she was to come; and then 
they would look about them, and see how things could be best 
arranged. ‘l'o which Madame Richard consented, and after due 
time announced her intended arrival. 

By the last ten o’clock train from London, on a dark, hot, 
moonless night, there shuffled down on to the platform at Beaton 
Brows the living wreck of the former handsome housekeeper. 
Jim Sherwood was in waiting to receive her. He had not formed 
his imagination to anything beyond Patty as she was, grown a 
little stouter, with a few lines here and there about her face, a few 
grey hairs, may be, in her luxuriant locks ; but always Patty, with 
her erect carriage and handsome ways, her fine dress, her 
splendour, and that air of grandeur which she put on as it might 
have been an armour of brass against the shafts of disdain. It was 
not possible for him to imagine aught else; and when there shuffled 
out of a third-class carriage a broken-down, decrepit old woman, 
lean with the leanness of drink and destitution, blear-eyed and 
haggard, dressed miserably in dirty finery bought at second-hand, 
and smelling strong of filthy gin, he did not recognize her, but 
passed her by, still looking for Patty. 

“You do not know me, Mr. Jim,” piped Patty’s quaking treble, 
as she stopped before him with an attempt at a courtesy more 
like her grandiose days than the charwoman’s reverence of these 
later times. She had recognized him by his dress. “Am I so very 
much changed ?” she added; something which she meant to be a 
smile, but which was only a ghastly grin flavoured with a leer— 
a spasm of effete coquetry—passing over her poor old haggard 
and discoloured face. 

Jim Sherwood stood as one suddenly struck to the heart. 

“My God!” he said in a low voice, full of the very anguish of 
horror. “This is never you!” 

“TI told you I was changed,” said Patty, quailing before his 
eyes—realizing in his face the sorrowful infamy of her state and 
the depth of degradation to which she had fallen—seeing her past 
and her present, as it were in a mirror before her, and appalled at 
the picture. But she made a supreme effort over herself, and did 
her best to stand her ground. Weakened in will and intellect as 
she was by age, privation, and drink, she yet had flashes of her 
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old strong resolute self-command and spirits. “It is many 
years since we met,” she said ; “ and we are bound to be changed. 
You yourself are not so young as you once was, Mr. Jim; but you 
are always Jim Sherwood, and I am Mrs. Patty.” 

“Come!” said-the old man a little roughly ; “none of that 
here! What is done is done, and we cannot bring back the eggs. 
Now let us go home. Where is your box, missis? ” 

“T have only what I stand upright in, and this,” said Patty, 
with a little whine—the whine she used to put on when she sold 
flowers or matches in the street. 

“This” was a small bundle pinned up in a red cotton hand- 
kerchief. It was her all—a few unwashed rags wrapped round a 
gin-bottle. 

He took it as a man dazed by a conjuror’s trick. He was dazed 
altogether. This was veritably Patty Carew in fact and substance— 
but Patty Carew as he had known her—no! a thousand times no! 
He was no philosopher. He could not reason on the identity of 
the Ego or the solution of continuity ; but he was conscious of the 
mystery which had puzzled wiser brains than his ; and the differ- 
ence between the two terms—with the fact that this was the same 
person as that had been—staggered and dismayed him. 

In this brief interview he had lost all—the past and the present 
alike. His hope had mocked him ; his love had misled him ; and life 
had proved itself the cheat so many men have found it. His 
queen had died. She had melted into thin air, and was no more 
to be recovered than the bubbles he used to blow as a boy. The 
radiant dream that had beautified his life had passed, and in the 
place of that royal love he had this miserable wreck of womanhood, 
this filthy incubus which he himself had placed on his own 
shoulders. But he would do his duty by her, and stand to his 
word like a man. He would take her to his home, and let her 
live at his charges as he had promised. And if the burden proved 
too heavy for him to bear, he would put her away in decency 
somewhere else ; and there was always her son, the millionaire, 
on whom pressure could be profitably put if needs must and he 
wanted help. 

Meanwhile he must keep his ghastly secret safe and not let 
the world share in his disappointment. And not for the present— 
indeed at no time unless absolutely forced—would he apply to 
Paston. He did not care to bring the shadow of this formidable 
disgrace on the fair young head of Patty’s granddaughter. God save 
her! She was what Patty had been in her prime, but purified and 
made glorious. He was not the man to hurt her because he had 
hurt himself. He had made his own bed and he must lie on it 
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without complaint; but he had something in his heart and 
throat he had never had before, and he felt an older man 
by ten good years than when he drove up to the station in 
the cart which was to take him to his long-desired joy. As 
he drove in silence through the dark lanes, and so on through 
the park to his own cottage, set among the trees and bracken, he 
more than once wished that the judgment of Korah might be 
repeated, and that the earth would open to swallow them both alive. 

Sober, upright, faithful, righteous, if also morose and surly, 
Jim Sherwood—he to have taken on his hands this woman, whose 
youth had been passed in shame and whose old age was one 
of infinite degradation! But he had volunteered and he had 
promised, and he was not the man to be forsworn. He should 
have looked before he leapt; having leapt, he must put up 
with his bruises and stand his ground. 

So the time passed as they drove in the shaking cart along the 
dark lanes—Jim tortured with regret and sorrow—Patty too 
benumbed by fatigue and helplessness to feel very keenly about 
anything, but conscious that her ancient admirer was like one 
who had run his neck in a noose and did not like the strangling. 

During this time of their drive Paston was probing the Dark 
World, searching for the secrets which have never yet been 
revealed to man; and just as Jim Sherwood helped Patty to 
alight at the cottage door, Planchette wrote under her son’s 
hand: “ Wife, mother and father watch over you! Good-night! 
We love you!” 

Wife, mother and father, but above all that wife! He could 
never get beyond such sentences as these. They were the 
echo of Octavia’s first message—the pattern into which his 
thoughts had been set from the beginning, and which he uncon- 
sciously repeated. Fragmentary and poor as they were, they 
filled him with joy. The dream of hope was then true! There 
was a life beyond the grave where Love would weleome—Love 
recognized, Love loved. God be thanked for this great blessing 
of revelation! Sweet spirits! beloved souls! Wife, mother, 
father—God bless them for their words! 

“Aline! Aline! you are there and I cannot see you! Oh love! 
my heart’s love, give me some sign of your presence! Aline! 
hear me!” 

In the stillness of the night burst out this prayer, but no sign 
nor sound broke the silence which was its only answer. Once he 
fancied that he heard a sigh, and once that a light breath 


passed his face; but the night wore on and even Planchette 
moved no more. : 
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Cuaprer XXY, 
HER ABDIELe. 


Ir was impossible that the change made by Jim Sherwood in his 
housekeeping should not be known about the place, for all his 
habits of silence and seclusion. The birds of the air carry tales 
in default of a better Mercury, and the reeds whisper them to 
the wind if to no other audience. Thus by degrees it crept out 
that an old woman, his sister, was at the gamekeeper’s cottage ; 
and whatever in the world had brought her there ? 

The news came up to the Hall, where Jim had always been 
trusted and disliked. He was one of those unsympathetic 
subordinates, at once incorruptible and unfriendly, whom masters 
keep for security’and vilify as indemnification. For so long as he 
could do} his work he would be kept on; and afterwards he would 
be pensioned, till he died. French had the true gentleman’s 
feeling about his old horses, which he turned out to grass when 
too old for work, and neither sold into ill-usage for the sake of the 
few poor pounds accruing, nor shot for the saving of their keep. 
And what he did for his four-footed servants, he did also to those 
of his two-handed who had given him the best of their days, and 
had spent all their capital—their youth and strength—in his 
service. Jim Sherwood, the son of the former gamekeeper, had 
been on the estate and lived in that same cottage ever since he 
was born; and his future settlement was as sure as if it had been 
a Prime Minister’s pension granted by Parliament and confirmed 
by Royal Warrant. 

All the same, French thought himself privileged to know some- 
thing of the old fellow’s domestic arrangements, seeing that he 
was his servant and located in his park, and in this manner 
was a serf of the soil whereof he, French Clinton, was lord 
and suzerain. 

Wherefore, one day some time after the advent of Patty, 
French rode over to the cottage, and rapping at the open door 
with his whip-handle called loudly for “Sherwood!” “Jim!” 
“Jim Sherwood! ”—flanked fore and aft by a few big-lettered 
words by way of relief to the utterer and speed to the hearer. 

It chanced that Jim was out among his pheasants and that 
Patty was alone. She had been kept perforce from drink ; 
for Jim, a Blue Ribbon man, owned none, and would not have it 
in his house. She had finished what she had brought with her— 
that went very soon !—and, set on the far edge of_the park near 
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to Heron’s Pool as the cottage was, she could not have crawled 
across that wide expanse to the nearest pot-house, even if she had 
tried. Thus hemmed in from her vice on all sides, she had gained 
some slight fragments of self-respect, and a little of the late years’ 
accumulated dirt had fallen from her. She did really make pitiable 
struggles to restore herself—if not to her former state, yet to 
something beyond what her condition had been ; to be clean and in- 
dustrious, and to gather her wits about her by an effort of the will. 

The place now helped her and now disheartened. At times the 
association of ideas encouraged her to a better endeavour, and at 
times the contrast flung her headlong into despair, to think of 
what had been and what now was. The fierce desire, too, of the 
habitual drunkard possessed her, and she used to beg on her 
knees for gin till often Jim’s stout heart almost gave way, and 
pity well nigh overcame his better resolve. But he held on. 
The Patty whom he had loved these fifty years and more had died 
out of life, but the spectre which had taken her place, had her 
name and was formed of her material elements, and he must be 
patient with the living for the sake of the dead. In this way 
they worked on through the smiling summer—she in her pitiable 
alternations, he in the stern steadiness of his regret—till the day 
when French rode over to the cottage to see for himself this new 
addition to his morose old gamekeeper’s household. 

Patty was upstairs in her little bedroom when French Clinton 
came hammering at the door with his whip-handle, calling 
“Jim!” and “Jim Sherwood!” without effect. The woman knew 
at a flash who it was. That unmistakeable air of the Master sat 
on him from head to heel, though she could not have recognized 
the slim, smooth-faced boy whom she remembered to have once 
seen, in this strong-limbed, broad-shouldered, grizzled man of 
fifty, who looked as if he owned the whole earth and had an 
inalienable stake in the Better Land beyond. She was terrified 
to see him, and shrank behind the blue-draped curtain which 
hung like a wisp beside the window; but French calling loudly: 
— “Hi! Hi! Mrs. Sherwood!—what the deuce is the woman’s 
name !—hi! woman!” she was bound by the habit of obedience 
to answer, and came dragging down the stairs to the door. 

“ Meaning me, sir?” she said, with her charwoman’s courtesy. 

“Are you Jim Sherwood’s sister ?” asked the master. 

“Yes, sir,” said Patty. 

Jim had impressed this fact on her poor muddled brain so 
strongly that she almost began to believe it. And when she had 
sense enough not to believe it, she had also sense enough to know 
that it was the best thing that could be devised for her ; and that 
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to be accepted as Jim Sherwood’s sister was to be saved from 
Patty Carew’s punishment. Hence it cost her nothing to look 
into French Clinton’s face and say “ Yes, sir,” with a dash of the 
former Creature’s cast-iron nerve. 

“When did you come?” asked French, staring at her hard. 

Patty put her hand to her head. 

“My memory is not very good, sir,” she said with a little 
whine. “I cannot say to a week or two.” 

“‘Why did not your brother tell me you were coming?” he 
asked again. 

“T don’t know, I am sure, sir,” the poor old creature replied, 
feeling all the danger of this cross-examination, and not seeing a 
way out of it. 

“Where have you lived?” asked French. 

“Tn London,” said Patty. 

“ Got a husband ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“A widow ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said. ' 

But her look was more vicious than that usually assumed by 
widows when speaking of their dead men. 

“ Children ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘ Never had any?” asked French. 

“T had one son once,” said Patty with a softer voice, her mind 
going back to the time when Paston was a little boy in a blue 
velvet suit and point-lace collar, and when he called Maurice 
Clinton “ Daddy.” 

“And where is he now ?” said the master. 

“ Dead,” said Patty. 

Had he asked her the name of this dead son the whole secret 
would have been known. The poor muddled brain had by now 
lost the clue, and French, finding it, might have learned his way 
into the heart of the maze. But he did not ask; and the peril was 
safely skirted by. 

“ Well, you have a good berth of it here,” he said ; “and I hope 
you will look after Jim and make him comfortable, and keep the 
place tidy. You don’t look worth much though, but I suppose 
you can do something. So good morning, Mrs.——_ By-the-bye, 
what is your name?” 

“Richard,” said Patty, pronouncing the name in the English 
fashion. 

“Well, good morning, Mrs. Richard,” repeated French. “If 
you want anything, you know, you can have it at the Hall. Lady 
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Jane is always willing to help the deserving, and Jim has been 
an honest servant to us now for many years, and we would like 
to do well by him—though he is a surly old dog,” he added below 
his breath ; and aloud—* though he should have told us you were 
coming to live with him.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Patty with a feeble flash of her old 
pride, like the faint ray of a winter’s sun in a watery sky. ‘“ We 
want for nothing, and I shall hope not to trouble my Lady.” 

As she spoke, how vividly she remembered the scathing scorn of 
that Lady when the Master died so suddenly, and she, the Creature, 
was turned out at a moment’s notice, spurned and disgraced 
where she had been obeyed, flattered, feared and caressed. How 
vividly she remembered that day, and how she had had to hold 
herself in check not to give back insolence for contempt— 
passion and worldly wisdom warring together, and the latter the 
victor only with so much difficulty! No, it was not likely that 
she would go to the Hall for help! Old, poor, degraded as she 
was—below the servants where she had once been mistress—she 
could not bring herself to that! It was pain enough, when she 
remembered, to live here in the gamekeeper’s cottage as Jim 
Sherwood’s sister—she who had driven by his master’s side as his 
wife, and never so much as looked kindly at the rough, honest, 
handsome young fellow; but to ask help of my Lady Jane—no, 
not if she had to die for it! 

The feeling in her heart took its echo in her voice, and French 
looked at her again with more than a shadow of surprise. He 
could not say of what nor of whom she reminded him. Was it of 
Jim Sherwood himself? Likely enough; and indeed it could scarcely 
be of any one else. Yet her eyes, when she looked up at him as 
she did just now when she refused his proffered help, were not 
Jim Sherwood’s eyes. He felt a certain degradation when he 
suddenly bethought him—they were like his mother’s. He was 
angry with Mrs. Richard, and more angry with himself for the 
suggestion ; for men as proud as French Clinton, think their 
very features should be patented, and that nature should have her 
sumptuary laws, whereof the lower should not be suffered to wear 
the patterns of the higher. He dismissed it from his mind as 
well as he could; but it recurred incessantly. ‘And why the 
deuce did she remind me of my mother?” asked French Clinton 
of himself, twenty times before his ride was over. 

Jim on his side was disturbed that his master had been over to 
the cottage, and unearthed Patty. He made her repeat every 
word of the conversation again and again, till her muddled old 
brain seemed to her to spin round like a painted top, where Jim 
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and Maurice and French and her former self, the whole of the 
past and fragments of the present, were mixed and compounded 
together, so that she could not distinguish anything clearly nor 
detach one image from another. Then she began to whimper ; 
and Jim swallowed an oath and kept silent. 

When French went back to the Hall, he told Lady Jane where 
he had been and what he had seen. He told her everything. 
It was his way, and part of the tribute she exacted. And among 
his day’s doings he naturally laid the greatest stress on the 
newest event—Jim Sherwood’s sister. 

“ What is she like? A respectable-looking person?” asked my 
Lady. 

“Fairly ; not over much,” was the answer. ‘She has the look 
of a drunkard; but she did not smell of drink, and was 
sober though decidedly maffled. Old Jim will not let his Blue 
Ribbon be stained, I imagine, by any inmate of his place. His 
hand is not a light one.” 

“‘T hope she makes him comfortable and keeps the place tidy,” 
said Lady Jane. 

“T fancy so. Everything was in perfect order to-day. She 
has a curious false air of my poor mother about the eyes. It 
quite startled me once when she raised her eyes and looked at me. 
And she has two manners, one the cringing, humble, whining 
manner of extreme poverty—and more than mere poverty—and 
the other, as if she had seen better days and once knew how to 
respect herself. It is really very droll to see the changes. On 
which account I think she has fallen into ruin from a better 
position, and that she has a little secret in her life.” 

“ Well sir, for an old gamekeeper’s antiquated sister you have 
been wonderfully observant,” said Maurice with a laugh. “If 
she had been a pretty girl, and I had brought up such an 
explicit description, I wonder what you would have said to me!” 

“You impudent young puppy!” said French, not displeased by 
even this very left-handed accusation. 

But Lady Jane drew her keen brows together, and her lips 
into a thin line, as she said tartly : 

“Be quiet, Maurice! Your chaff is really at times too broad 
and unbecoming.” 

It came into her duties as Lady Bountiful however, to go 
over to the cottage on her own account and see this somewhat 
mysterious sister of the old retainer; and accordingly, taking 
Ethel with her, she one day drove in the little pony chaise across 
the park to the beautiful spot where old Jim had his own nest, 
and looked after his pheasants and partridges. As before, when 
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French had come, no one was at home, and my lady knocked with 
the tip of her parasol at the door in vain. She however took the 
woman’s privilege to enter, bidden or unbidden. The door 
stood open; the place was theirs; Jim Sherwood was their 
servant; and my Lady had the great person’s idea that 
her intrusion was an honour. Hence she went into the 
kitchen, calling in her shrill tart voice for “Mrs. Richard,” 
but answered by only the purring of the cat and the ticking 
of the clock. 

“Perhaps she is up-stairs,” she said, her foot on the lowest step 
of the steep sharp ascent, more like a solid ladder than an 
ordinary staircase. 

“She may be asleep, poor old thing, and we may disturb her,” 
said Ethel, who was not inclined for these domestic visitations, and 
thought them inquisitorial rather than philanthropic. 

“T will go and see, if I can climb up this dreadful place,” 
replied my Lady; and forthwith she began to climb the ladder 
toilsomely enough. 

Always calling “Mrs. Richard!” she went into a room the 
door of which stood ajar; and there on the bed, huddled up in a 
shapeless heap of clothes and protuberances, lay something which 
she supposed must be Jim Sherwood’s sister. Her face was 
buried in the pillow so that she could not see it, and the figure 
was so still it did not seem to breathe. 

Lady Jane saying again “ Mrs. Richard!” touched the protu- 
berance she supposed to be the shoulder ; but no start, no sound, 
no response of any kind was returned. She even shook her, 
but Mrs. Richard slept on; and my lady finally turned away in a 
huff, affronted that she could make no impression on this som- 
nolent bundle of shawls, petticoats and bones. 

Then she went down stairs again, saying in her shrill voice to 
Ethel : “That old creature up-stairs is either tipsy or dead. I 
could not make her hear me; and though I shook her smartly, 
she never stirred.” 

“ Perhaps she is ill” said Ethel. 

“T believe she is dead-tipsy,” said her mother. “ And soI shall 
tell Sherwood when I see him. If he is going to disgrace 
the park like this, he will have to go. He is almost past his 
work already, and your father has to keep a younger man at 
advanced wages to help him.” 

“ He has been a faithful old servant,” said Ethel timidly. 

“Which does not allow him to keep a drunken old creature 


like that sister of his, to bring discredit on the place” snapped 
my Lady Jane. ia 
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And with that they got into the pony carriage, which the page 
boy had been holding, and drove off—to Patty’s infinite relief. 

“That snake! Her hand was like so much poison! It went 
through me like poison!” she muttered, as she shuffled herself 
out of the petticoats and shawls beneath which she had concealed 
herself. “I know that she would have known me—women have 
keener eyes than men, and she would have known me though he 
didn’t. Jim will have to put me away in some tidy place in the 
town”—she went on to say, as she had said to herself many times 
already—* some decent place where I shall have a little more 
company than I have here, and not be so confined like. And 
where a neighbour will come and look after me, and talk to me, 
and I shan’t be left alone as I am here, from day’s end to day’s 
end ; and where I shall have a little more company and a little 
more liberty, and be able to have a drop now and then when I 
feel I want it.” 

And with this she began to cry, and so continued weeping, 
lamenting and desiring, till the evening drew in and Jim 
returned home for his tea and supper. 

This second visit disturbed Jim Sherwood even more than the 
first. He too knew how much sharper than men are women: 
and how likely it was that one day the secret would be discovered. 
We do not see all the chances from a distance, unless we have so 
much imagination as can construct a drama or discover a plot. 
It is only when we are face to face with probability that we 
recognize its dangers. It would cost him his place and the 
pension on which he had counted. He knew that; but he would 
let that go. He had put his hand to the plough, and he was not 
the man to turn back. And when Patty whimpered out her 
prayer that he would put her somewhere in Beaton Town where 
she might help herself by a light day’s work now and then—her 
prayer meaning simply gin—he answered sternly: “No missis! 
none o’ that! While I live you shall be kept straight and like a 
lady ; and when I’m gone I shan’t be none the wiser if you go 
wrong and run your rigs as you have done.” 

The sultry summer days which had lain hot like flame on the 
land flowed into the mellow autumn; but there were no more 
scares because of the Hall condescending to the cottage. The 
curiosity of the great folk wore itself away, and Jim Sherwood’s 
somewhat mysterious sister ceased to interest those who had 
weightier things on hand. Jim grew daily sadder and older, more 
morose and more taciturn—evermore as if he carried a body of 
death about with him, hidden from the eye but pressing on his 
heart. He spoke but little out of doors and even less within, 
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to Patty, when he came home. He told her nothing of what he 
had seen or done ; and gave her no more news of the neighbour- 
hood than of himself. And, isolated as she was, seeing no one with 
whom she might have a passing word, her days passed in that kind 
of stagnation which preserves the failing body and still further 
clouds the failing mind. 

Thus it was that Patty knew nothing of her son’s magnificence, 
nor of his living here in this very place, so few miles away. Jim 
kept the secret for more reasons than one. He was ashamed of 
this miserable ending to his life’s romance; and yet, in view of 
that romance—loyal to his thought—he preferred to keep Patty 
unassisted rather than ask even her millionaire son for help in 
his burden. Then, he did not care that the beautiful young lady, 
who was like Patty’s Angel, should be humiliated by such a grand- 
mother ; and with all this there was a curious sense of pride in 
knowing that he not only had Paston in his power, and could put 
the screw on him when he would, but that he, a simple peasant, 
supported the mother of a grandee who could buy up all Beaton 
Brows if he would. The whole life of the man had been such a mere 
vision, such a mere dream and thought from the beginning, that 
now imagination had become to him as real as fact ; and to know 
that he could when he would spring this mine on Paston Carew— 
that he, the poor gamekeeper, was the support of the rich man’s 
mother and held his secret here—gave him as intense satisfaction 
in his feeling of power, as ever had the strongest autocrat, the 
most despotic tyrant. 

Thus the time passed slowly, silently, dolefully. Patty gained 
a little more bodily strength and lost a little more mental sharp- 
ness ; and Jim used to try and see his former handsome Love in 
the haggard, lack-lustre face before him. But he could not! he 
could not! Andso he died daily, with ever more sadness and ever 
more certainty ; and he knew that this was the last year when 
he should look after his pheasants and call French Clinton 
master. 

It often troubled him to think what would become of this 
helpless old creature he had taken to himself, when he should 
be dead and she left alone. He had saved a trifle—not much 
for the dissipation of drink, if enough for a few years of frugal 
living; but he knew full well that so soon as his hand was 
removed Patty would sink back into her old foul courses, and that 
in a comparatively short time she would be as destitute as when 
he had rescued her. This was his trouble and his difficulty. When 
he should die, Paston must take up the burden. But how to 
let him know without betraying the secret prematurely? Who 
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could he trust with a letter to be delivered to the millionaire at 
the fitting time? 

He swept the horizon of his acquaintances in vain. He knew 
no one. There was nothing better for him to do than leave 
a letter in his treasure-box, marked to be delivered into Paston’s 
own hand after his death. In this letter he would give the 
whole history of the woman he had taken as his sister, and 
so ensure her fit maintenance. Paston Carew was reputed 
a tight hand; but it should not be Jim who would accuse him 
of such inhumanity as to leave his own mother to starve! He 
was sure that Patty would not forestall publication and read 
this letter betimes. She had too little curiosity, too little 
vitality of intelligence, for aught beyond the most trivial matters 
of her daily life. And he always carried the key of his money~ 
box with him, having made sure that the lock was one which 
could not be tampered with. 

This arrangement satisfied him, till one day, when he met 
Lanfrey Clinton in the park and the young fellow turned with 
him to look after some sick deer in the enclosure. Jim Sherwood 
cared nothing for either of the boys; but if he had a preference, 
small as it might be, it was for Lanfrey. Captain Clinton was 
too masterful—“a regular Tory,” Jim used to say, meaning 
anything hectoring and domineering; but Master Lanfrey was 
softer and more reasonable, and he didn’t talk so as you didn’t 
know which end to take, nor whether he was laughing at 
you or not. 

After they had walked together for some time old Jim said 
abruptly : 

“Do you know Mr. Paston Carew, sir?” 

“Personally? no—why do you ask?” returned Lanfrey, 
startled into evident discomposure. 

“ For a matter of my own,” said Jim. 

Lanfrey looked at him with surprise equal to his uneasiness. 

“You used to know him well enough,” he said slowly. “ You 
must have been a man here when he was a boy.” 

“ Just so, sir,” said Jim; “but time changes all things, and 
belike Mr. Carew has forgot me by now.” 

“What was he like as a young fellow? ” asked Lanfrey, glad of 
the opportunity which had come to him unsought. 

“He was a dour silent kind of boy as he grew up; always 
seemed to have something on his mind, and never to be content. 
It was too lonesome a life for a young lad like him; but his father 
would not part with him, till the time came when he parted with 
him altogether and never thought of him more. That was 
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Mr. Clinton’s way—he was like what I call a duck’s back. Things 
went off him and didn’t stick.” 

“Tell me, what kind of woman was the housekeeper?” asked 
Lanfrey. 

Jim straightened himself and looked at his young master, 
firmly and squarely. 

“The finest woman as ever stept!” he said emphatically. “A 
good one at heart and a beauty to look at. She was any man’s 
meat was Mistress Carew; and if Mr. Clinton had but left her 
alone, the best gentleman in England might have been proud to 
call her his wife.” 

He spoke with a man’s fervour and a man’s straightforwardness, 
prepared to stand by his words, and defying opposition. 

Lanfrey did not laugh nor look incredulous. It was a new 
hearing to him, brought up in the faith of the Creature’s un- 
fathomable iniquity ; and the first word of defence, not to speak 
of praise, for one hitherto scorned and excommunicated makes 
as it were a new epoch for the mind and revolutionizes the whole 
world of thought. Still, he showed neither surprise nor dissent ; 
and in his heart was glad that anyone could be found to speak a 
good word for Yetta’s grandmother, though that one should be 
only their own gamekeeper. All the same that grandmother 
was a bitter pill, take it how he would; and though he did not 
agree with, he could not wonder at the ostracism decreed at the 
Hall. His father and mother stood a generation nearer than 
he, and it must be galling to them to see Paston at Mock-Beggar 
when they thought of all that had been here at the Hall. Never- 
theless—that did not touch Yetta, nor ought it to cast over her 
the faintest shadow of any kind. 

“But what do you want with Mr. Carew?” then added Lanfrey, 
after a short pause. “Why do you ask if I know him?” 

“ Look here, sir,” said Jim; “I’m not long for this world. Oh, 
I know it—don’t think to comfort me by saying as it isn’t so! I’m 
prepared to go in the Lord’s good time and I don’t care how soon. 
And that’s the truth. WhenI’m dead I want a letter I’ve written 
to be given into Mr. Paston’s own hand. I don’t exactly know 
who to trust, for folks are curious, and maybe some one would find 
the seal slack one of these fine days,and read what warn’t meant 
for him to see. So, when I saw you to-day, and you turned back 
with me and talked to me of old times, I thought to myself: ‘ There’s 
your chance, Jim Sherwood—’ and I took it. Will you take this 
letter, sir, and give it into Mr. Carew’s own hand, not trusting 


to the post nor nothing of that sort, but deliver it yourself when 
I'm dead?” 
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“Yes,” said Lanfrey. ‘I hope that will not be for some time 
to come ; but you may trust me, Jim—I will.” 

“T knowed I could,” said Jim. ‘ And whether it comes soon or 
late, it won’t come too soon, I warrant you. I have had enough 
of this here life, and maybe the other will be better. Ill chance 
it, anyhow!” 

“T hear you have a sister living with you now,” said Lanfrey, 
**T hope you have left something for her.” 

“She'll do well enough,” said Jim curtly. “I've left her a 
trifle, and she knows where she can get more.” 

Lanfrey caught the old man’s evident disinclination for more 
talk on this head, and respected it. He had undertaken to 
do what was required of him, and that was all that was wanted. 
So, as Jim showed signs of his wonted surliness, the young master 
said no more, but strode on to the enclosure talking only of the 
sick deer as he went. The next day he saw Jim again in the 
park, and received from him the letter which had to be given into 
Paston Carew’s own hand, when the old gamekeeper should be 
laid to his much-desired rest. 

“ And you'll do a better work than you know of, sir,” said Jim, 
as he gave him the letter, and bade him take care of it. 

















